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The  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  conducts  research  studies  and 
service  activities  of  assistance  to  farmers  in  connection  with  co- 
operatives engaged  in  marketing  farm  products,  purchasing  farm 
supplies,  and  supplying  business  services.  The  work  of  the  Service 
relates  to  problems  of  management,  organization,  policies,  financ- 
ing, merchandising,  quality,  costs,  efficiency,  and  membership. 

The  Service  publishes  the  results  of  such  studies;  confers  and  ad- 
vises with  officials  of  farmer  cooperatives;  and  works  with  edu- 
cational agencies,  cooperatives,  and  others  in  the  dissemination 
of  information  relating  to  cooperative  principles  and  practices. 
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SUMMARY 

Many  persons  in  this  country  need  to  increase  their  consumption  of 
fluid  milk.  Production  of  milk  exceeds  demand  at  current  prices  even 
though  consumption  nationally  is  below  recommended  nutritional  levels. 
Consumption  can  be  increased  by  lowering  prices  or  by  stimulating 
consumers*  desires  for  more  milk.  With  plentiful  supplies  of  goods  and 
services,  and  limited  purchasing  power,  consumers  are  selective  in 
buying.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  the  need  to  sell  and  to  mer- 
chandise dairy  products  effectively  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

Part  of  this  report  describes  an  industry-wide  approach  toward 
greater  milk  consumption.  In  "promoting"  dairy  products,  the  goal  is 
an  overall  increase  in  consumption  in  various  markets  and  the  nation. 
Most  milk  bargaining  cooperatives  are  actively  engaged  in  promotional 
programs.  Many  of  the  ideas  they  use  are  enumerated  here. 

Milk  distributing  cooperatives  also  have  a  keen  interest  in  the  overall 
goal.  As  individual  distributors,  however,  their  selling  problems  involve 
competition  with  other  distributors,  whether  the  latter  are  cooperatives 
or  not.  Much  of  this  report  is  directed  toward  the  selling  problems  of 
distributing  associations. 

To  be  successful,  a  sales  program  must  be  comprehensive,  and  all 
sales  activities  closely  coordinated. 

The  first  step  in  developing  a  sales  program  is  to  measure  the  sales 
potential  in  the  market  that  can  be  served.  This  enables  management  to 
learn  what  products  to  produce  and  how  to  market  them  most  effectively. 
Certain  characteristics  of  the  demand  for  milk,  such  as  the  tendency 
for  milk  consumption  to  decline  with  advancing  age,  remain  relatively 
constant  between  markets.  But  individual  markets  are  complex,  changing, 
and  competitive  and  need  intensive  analysis.  Findings  of  recent  studies 
conducted  for  the  American  Dairy  Association  highlight  some  of  the 
general  characteristics.  Some  questions  for  managements  of  milk 
distributing  cooperatives  to  answer  are  outlined  in  this  report.  Among 
them  are  such  key  questions  as  these:  What  influences  affect  local 
demand  for  this  organization's  products?  Who  and  where  are  the  po- 
tential customers  and  how  may  they  be  obtained  by  the  cooperative? 

Pricing  is  an  extremely  important  and  involved  subject  and  is  vital 
to  any  selling  program.  Cooperative  managements  have  two  important 
objectives  in  milk  pricing: 

1.  The  lowest  practicable  level  of  resale  prices,  in  order  to  stimulate 
consumption  and  sales  and  thereby  to  expand  the  market  for  fluid 
milk  and  to  reduce  handling  costs  per  unit. 

2.  A  level  of  payments  to  farmers  that  will  compensate  them  ade- 
quately for  the  costs  of  producing  the  milk  marketed  by  their 
cooperatives. 

In  the  short  run,  these  objectives  often  are  conflicting  and  it  is  a 
difficult  management  problem  to  achieve  a  reasonable  balance  between 
them.  Reducing  costs  of  distribution  and  stimulating  additional  demand 
through  more  effective  sales  programs  offer  opportunities  for  estab- 
lishing that  balance. 

Every  milk  distributing  cooperative  needs  a  planned  advertising  pro- 
gram. Advertising  is  a  means  of  obtaining  new  customers  and  retaining 
the  old.  Many  persons  can  be  contacted  at  a  relatively  low  cost  per 
person.  By  expanding  volume,  advertising  can  reduce  average  operating 
costs  while  it  increases  the  stability  of  the  business. 

To  be  effective,  the  advertising  program  must  be  keyed  in  with  the 
promotion  program.  This  is  extremely  important  since  without  such 
coordination  many  advertising  dollars  may  be  wasted. 

Careful  selection  of  sales  media  and  sales  points,  plus  development 
of  a  brand  name  and  control  of  expenditures,  are  essential  to  successful 
advertising.  Cooperatives  have  had  varied  experiences,  andhave  adopted 


numerous  ideas.  Tying  in  sales  of  cream  to  seasonal  sales  of  fruits, 
concentrating  on  sales  of  a  single  dairy  product  for  several  weeks  at  a 
time,  and  many  other  ideas  are  listed  in  this  report. 

Effective  advertising  can  put  new  life  into  a  jaded  sales  program.  It 
is  not  a  cure-all  that  automatically  can  make  a  sick  business  healthy. 

Promoting  and  advertising  increase  demand,  but  efficient  mer- 
chandising is  needed  to  see  that  customers  obtain  milk  when,  where, 
and  how  they  want  it. 

The  first  step  in  merchandising  is  to  use  attractive,  convenient, 
durable  packages  that  appeal  to  consumers  and  protect  milk  from  con- 
tamination. 

There  are  advantages  to  merchandising  milk  on  home  delivery  routes. 
Perhaps  the  principal  sales  point  is  convenience  for  the  housewife.  There 
are  also  advantages  for  sales  through  stores.  Here  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  at  a  lower  price.  Each  method  has  a  place  in  the  current 
distribution  system,  and  each  offers  opportunities  as  well  as  problems. 

Vending  and  dispensing  milk  through  machines  is  a  recent  develop- 
ment. If  properly  placed  and  serviced,  such  machines  help  make  milk 
more  readily  available.  Increased  availability  results  in  increased  sales. 
However,  vending  may  be  an  expensive  way  to  merchandise  milk  and 
must  be  given  careful  study  before  adoption. 

All  phases  of  the  sales  program  are  directed  toward  obtaining  and 
holding  customers  but  there  are  special  techniques  to  be  considered. 
These  relate  to  contacting  new  residents,  potential  customers  among 
established  residents,  current  customers,  and  former  customers. 

An  effective  sales  program  has  competent  sales  personnel  to  transmit 
management's  plans  into  action.  Organizing  the  sales  staff  carefully  and 
systematically  selecting  and  training  supervisors  help  provide  such 
personnel. 

Routemen  are  the  first  line  of  the  sales  staff  and  their  training  re- 
quires detailed  planning.  First  they  must  know  how  to  sell.  This  involves 
careful  preparation  for  sales  interviews.  The  sales  talk  should  be  planned 
but  not  standardized;  no  one  enjoys  a  canned  speech. 

A  definite  procedure  is  useful  in  training  routemen.  The  basic  training 
program  is  conducted  during  a  3-day  period.  Each  applicant  learns 
about  the  business  and  participates  in  sales  demonstrations.  A  follow-up 
period  as  a  member  of  a  soliciting  crew  provides  helpful  experience. 

Monthly  sales  meetings,  changes  in  job  assignments,  and  "rating 
sheets"  to  measure  sales  knowledge  can  be  used  to  keep  the  training 
program  continuous. 

There  are  many  incentives  that  stimulate  an  individual  to  work  hard 
and  efficiently.  Some  of  those  relating  to  wages  of  routemen  are  dis- 
cussed in  this  report.  A  well-balanced  schedule  of  wage  incentives  is 
an  essential  part  of  their  compensation. 

Thorough  training  plus  reasonable  wages  canprovide  neat,  dependable, 
courteous  routemen.  These  men  usually  are  the  sole  representatives 
of   the  association  when  they  meet  current  or  prospective  customers. 

Good  public  relations  is  the  foundation  on  which  an  effective  selling 
program  is  based.  Most  cooperatives  are  aware  of  this.  Sound  and 
thorough  education  of  all  employees  on  the  importance  of  public  rela- 
tions probably  is  the  best  assurance  of  good  public  relations. 

Cooperatives  have  made  splendid  progress  in  the  science  of  selling 
milk.  Much  remains  to  be  learned. 
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The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide 
managements  of  milk  marketing  coopera- 
tives with  information  that  can  help  them 
sell  more  milk.  Achieving  this  objective 
will  benefit  the  public  generally  as  well  as 
dairy  farmers  since  milk  is  an  essential 
food.  A  recounting  of  the  experiences, 
practices,   and  ideas    of  some  cooperatives 


and  other  organizations  should  be  helpful 
to  similar  associations.  A  few  ideas  pre- 
sented here  have  been  seldom  if  ever 
adopted  by  cooperatives. 

Most  problems  in  selling  confront  not 
only  cooperatives  but  other  organizations 
as  well.  Much  of  this  report  can  be  of  value 
to  all  milk  distributing  organizations. 


DEFINING  THE  PROBLEM 


One  of  the  major  problems  of  the  dairy 
industry  is  the  need  to  increase  consumption 
of  fluid  milk.  Many  thousands  of  persons 
are  not  consuming  as  much  milk  daily  as 
nutritional  authorities  recommend.  At  the 
same  time  the  industry  is  plagued  by 
"surpluses"  of  milk  that  have  to  be  di- 
verted to  other  uses.  The  governmental 
price  support  program  helps  stabilize  in- 
comes to  dairy  farmers  by  removing  sur- 
pluses of  manufactured  dairy  products  from 
commercial  channels.  More  sales  of  fluid 
milk  direct  to  consumers  would  result  in 
greater  efficiency  in  distribution  and  in- 
creased returns  to  dairymen. 

Larger  subsidies  grantedunder  the  school 
lunch  program  have  brought  substantial 
increases  in  consumption  of  fluid  milk  in 
schools.  But  these  increases  are  only  a 
partial  answer  to  the  problem  of  disposing 
satisfactorily  of  supplies  of  this  basic  food. 

A  continuing  increase  in  population  of  the 
United  States,  plus  a  long-term  trend  toward 
generally  higher  incomes,  offers  hope  for 
an  expanding  market  for  milk.  Yet  these 
trends  have  been  underway  for  many  years 
and  production  of  milk  has  also  become 
larger.  Thus,  increases  in  population  and 
incomes  do  not  offer  an  easy  solution  to 
sales  problems  of  fluid  milk  producers. 

During  recent  years  American  consum- 
ers—particularly teen-age  girls  andmature 
women—have  become  weight  and  calorie 
conscious.  The  fear  that  milk  may  be 
fattening  has  adversely  affected  consump- 
tion. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  butterfat 
surplus  could  be  removed  by  placing  it  in 
the  milk  bottles  of  the  nation.  This  would  be 


directly  contrary  to  the  trend  toward  count- 
ing pounds  and  calories.  Despite  the  pub- 
licity that  can  be  given  to  the  role  of  whole 
milk  in  nutritionally  sound  diets,  con- 
sumption of  low-fat  fluid  milk  products  is 
likely  to  continue  to  increase  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  fluid  whole  milk. 

Increases  in  consumption  may  be  due  to 
lower  prices  or  to  increased  demand.  When 
demand  increases,  consumers  are  willing 
to  continue  to  purchase  the  same  quantity 
at  a  higher  price  or  to  purchase  larger 
quantities  at  the  same  price.  In  some  in- 
stances, cooperatives  may  be  able  to  in- 
crease consumption  by  lowering  prices.  In 
general,  however,  they  are  most  concerned 
with  increasing  demand. 

Consumers  desire  more  goods  and  serv- 
ices than  they  can  afford  to  buy.  Production 
of  many  items --including  milk--currently 
is  high  in  relation  to  historical  levels. 
Consumers'  incomes  are  also  high,  and 
this  is  favorable  for  sale  of  milk  and  its 
products.  However,  with  plentiful  supplies 
of  goods  and  services  and  limited  pur- 
chasing power  consumers  are  selective  in 
buying.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  the 
need  to  sell  and  to  merchandise  dairy 
products  effectively  is  much  greater  than 
it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

Milk  distributors  have  highly  nutritious 
and  flavorful  products.  There  is  no  effective 
substitute  for  their  principal  product,  fluid 
milk.  Nevertheless,  per  capita  consumption 
now  is  below  levels  established  in  some 
earlier  years  even  though  the  price  of  milk 
generally  has  advanced  less  than  the  overall 
cost   of   living  or  the  disposable  incomes  of 


These  young  people  team  up  to  share  nutritious  drinks  made  from  milk  supplied  by  Golden  Guernsey  Dairy  Cooperative, 

Milwaukee,   Wis. 


consumers.  Why,  then,  have  per  capita  sales 
declined?  Ineffective  sales  policies  and 
practices  have  been  partly  responsible. 

Consumers  are  continually  bombarded  by 
the  sales  programs  of  all  sorts  of  com- 
petitors for  dollars  they  might  spend  on 
dairy  products.  A  few  years  ago,  manage- 
ments of  dairy  cooperatives  put  primary 
emphasis  on  production  and  paid  relatively 
little  attention  to  sales.  This  situation  is 
changing- -and  some  cooperatives  have  been 
notably  successful- -but  in  general  there 
still  is  need  for  developing  more  effective 
sales  programs.  This  report  outlines  a 
few  guideposts  necessary  to  develop  such 
programs. 

Cooperatives  must  adapt  their  operations 
to  changes  in  the  market  environment  in 
which  they  operate.  Many  sales  policies  and 
practices  that  were  effective  a  few  years 
ago  are  obsolete  today.  Perhaps  the  most 
basic  changes  in  market  environments  have 
been  these: 

1.  The  marketing  process  is  becoming 
increasingly    complex   and   highly   or- 


ganized. This  calls  for  capable  man- 
agement and  for  the  assistance  of 
specialists-  -lawyers,  economists, 
market  analysts,  accountants,  trans- 
portation experts,  and  others. 
Food  shopping  habits  are  changing  as 
consumers  patronize  supermarkets 
offering  a  variety  of  products.  Price, 
location,  package,  and  brand  name 
affect  consumers'  choices. 
Potential  markets  for  the  products  of 
each  cooperative  are  becoming  ever 
greater  as  facilities  for  transporting 
and  storing  products  continue  to  im- 
prove in  terms  of  speed,  care,  and 
refrigeration.  Improved  communica- 
tion--by  telephone,  telegraph,  radio, 
and  television- -has  helped  speed  the 
marketing  process  and  spread 
information  about  market  condi- 
tions. 

Fluid  milk  supply  and  distribution 
areas  are  expanding.  This  expansion 
affects  bargaining  as  well  as  dis- 
tributing associations. 


5.  There  are  trends  toward  larger  but 
fewer  processing  plants  and  organiza- 
tions in  all  branches  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. These  are  due  in  part  to 
opportunities  to  reduce  average  proc- 
essing costs  per  unit  as  volume  in- 
creases. They  are  also  due  in  part  to 
the  more  effective  sales  job  that  large 
organizations  can  perform. 

6.  The  dairy  industry  is  placing  increased 
emphasis  on  more  effective  sales 
programs.  Merchandising  efforts  to 
induce  individual  consumers  to  buy 
larger  quantities  of  milk  products  have 
increased  in  recent  years.  Conven- 
ience in  obtaining  and  using  the  prod- 
ucts has  been  stressed. 

How  should  dairy  cooperatives  meet 
these  changing  conditions?  Portions  of  this 
report  describe  an  industry-wide  approach 
toward  greater  milk  consumption.  In  "pro- 
moting" dairy  products,  the  goal  is  an 
overall  increase  in  consumption  in  various 
markets  and  nationally,  rather  than  in- 
creases by  individual  distributors.  This  is 
an  area  of  action  in  which  milk  bargaining 
cooperatives  especially  are  active. 

Milk  distributing  cooperatives  also  have 
a  keen  interest  in  this  overall  goal.  As 
individual  distributors,  however,  their  sell- 
ing problems  also  involve  competition  with 
other  distributors,  whether  the  latter  are 
cooperative  or  not.  Much  of  this  report  is 
directed  toward  the  selling  problems  of 
individual  firms. 

A  milk  distributing  cooperative  can  seek 
to  increase  sales  in  three  ways: 

1.  Increase  selling  effectiveness  with 
present  products  and  in  present  mar- 
kets. 

2.  Obtain  new  markets  by  expanding  the 
sales  area. 

3.  Develop  or  adopt  new  products. 

This  report  is  concerned  with  only  the 
first   two   of   these    possibilities.    The    third 


involves  a  combination  of  industrial  and 
marketing  research. 

It  has  been  common  to  say  "A  good 
quality  product  sells  itself."  There  is  some 
truth  in  this  statement  since  uniformly  high 
quality  contributes  greatly  to  maintaining 
and  expanding  sales.  In  many  markets, 
however,  fluid  milk  products  offered  for 
sale  by  various  firms  are  produced  and 
processed  under  identical  quality  standards 
and  therefore  are  similar  if  not  identical  in 
terms  of  flavor,  appearance,  nutrition,  sani- 
tation, and  keeping  quality.  A  higher  quality 
milk  has  special  sales  appeal  (at  the  same 
price)  but  often  is  difficult  to  produce. 

Thus,  while  each  cooperative  must  strive 
constantly  to  raise  the  quality  of  all  prod- 
ucts it  sells,  it  ordinarily  cannot  rely  on 
quality  alone  to  induce  consumers  to  choose 
its  milk  in  preference  to  those  of  others. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
promote  effectively  the  sale  of  a  low  quality 
product  in  competition  with  products  of 
higher  quality  without  reducing  resale 
prices.  Lowering  these  prices  usually 
means  lowering  farm  prices.  No  cooperative 
serves  its  members  efficiently  if  it  gets 
caught  in  this  quality-price  squeeze. 

Even  though  the  quality  of  regular  bottled 
milk  is  standardized  in  a  market,  it  is 
often  possible  to  sell  on  a  quality  basis 
specialized  products  such  as  cottage  cheese. 
These  products  tend  to  be  less  standardized. 
Relatively  wide  operating  margins  may 
support  intensive  advertising  campaigns. 

Various  laws  affect  the  conditions  of  sale 
for  dairy  products.  The  Robinson-Patman 
Act,  State  "fair  trade"  laws,  and  various 
other  laws  must  be  complied  with.  Some 
sales  policies  and  practices  mentioned  in 
this  report  may  not  be  permitted  in  all 
States.  Cooperative  managements  need  to 
review  their  legal  limitations  as  well  as 
their  economic  opportunities  before  em- 
barking on  new  sales  programs. 


DEVELOPING  A  SALES  PROGRAM 


An  effective  sales  program  is  basic  to 
successful  marketing.  It  is  not  enough  to 
produce  and  transfer  quantities  of  dairy 
products  on  an  efficient  mechanical  basis. 
The  sales  program  provides  satisfactory 
outlets  for  products  marketed  and  seeks  to 
expand  volume  in  order  to  reduce  average 
handling  costs. 

Measuring  Market  Sales  Potential 

To  determine  the  sales  potential  is  to 
measure    demand.    Certain   characteristics 


of  the  demand  for  milk  tend  to  remain 
relatively  constant  between  markets  while 
other  features  need  intensive  local  analysis. 
All  aspects  of  the  demand  situation  should 
be  studied.  As  Edward  S.  McKay  has  said 
in  referring  to  development  of  marketing 
plans  (American  Management  Assn.,  Mar- 
keting Series  No.  91),  "All  sound  planning 
starts  with  research." 

IN  GENERAL, 

Some    of  the  discussion   under  "Defining 
the    Problem"    relates    to   the   demand  for 


dairy  products.  Somewhat  more  specific 
information  of  general  interest  has  been 
provided  by  recent  studies  conducted  for 
the  American  Dairy  Association  ("High- 
lights from  A  Study  of  Public  Attitudes 
toward  Dairy  Products,"  No.  1,  fall  1953; 
No.  2,  spring  1954;  and  No.  3,  fall  1954). 
This  information  assists  in  developing  a 
sales  program  in  any  market. 

Some     of     the     major    findings     of    these 
studies  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  proportion  of  the  population  within 
selected  age  groups  using  milk  de- 
clines with  advancing  age.  One -fourth 
of  all  those  drinking  milk  are  less 
than  15  years  of  age.  This  suggests 
development  of  more  sales  campaigns 
directed  toward  adults.  There  is  a 
rather  widespread  belief,  however, 
that  adults  should  drink  less  milk 
than  teen-agers.  This  is  a  barrier  to  be 
overcome.  Of  those  adults  who  drink 
milk,  many  feel  it  is  an  excellent 
source  of  energy. 

2.  On  an  average  day,  more  men  than 
women  drink  milk.  This  indicates  that 
potentials  for  increased  consumption 
are  greatest  among  women. 

3.  Milk  is  second  only  to  coffee  as  a 
common  beverage  in  the  average  adult 
diet.  It  is  a  poor  second  in  terms  of 
frequency,  however,  with  only  about 
half  the  adults  drinking  milk  while  4 
of  every  5  drink  coffee. 

4.  Next  to  taste,  vitamin  content  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  consumer 
evaluation  of  beverages.  Fewer  per- 
sons are  aware  of  the  vitamin  and 
mineral  content  of  milk  than  of  its 
calcium  and  protein  content. 

5.  Most  persons  who  drink  milk  consume 
much  more  at  their  homes  than  at 
other  places.  This  indicates  that  op- 
erators of  public  eating  places,  and 
hostesses  entertaining  guests  in  pri- 
vate homes,  might  satisfy  diners  more 
than  at  present  if  they  offered  milk 
with  every  meal. 

6.  Many  persons  believe  milk  should  be 
more  readily  available,  in  homes  as 
well  as  at  other  places.  Con- 
sumption between  meals  might  be  in- 
creased. 

7.  Half  the  total  milk  volume  consumed 
as  a  beverage  is  drunk  by  about  20 
percent  of  the  milk  drinkers.  This 
suggests  that  opportunities  for  in- 
creasing consumption  are  great  among 
those  who  now  drink  milk  in  small 
quantities. 


8.  While  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
relationship  between  an  individual's 
milk  consumption  and  his  being  over- 
weight or  underweight,  some  persons 
would  drink  more  milk  if  they  be- 
lieved it  was  not  fattening.  More 
promotion  of  reducing  diets  containing 
whole  milk  would  help  overcome  this 
barrier. 

9.  Milk  is  less  popular  at  breakfast  than 
at  mid-day  and  evening  meals.  This 
suggests  campaigns  concerned  with 
breakfast  menus.  There  also  are  op- 
portunities to  increase  consumption 
at  other  times  of  day.  At  present, 
consumption  just  before  going  to  bed 
is  greater  than  at  any  other  time  ex- 
cept during  meals. 

10.     Milk    customarily    is   purchased   as    a 
result   of  planning    rather  than  of  im- 
pulse.    More    point-of-sale     material 
might  increase  total  sales  by  increas- 
ing impulse  purchases. 
The    first   two   of   these    studies  indicated 
an    opportunity    to     increase    sales    through 
restaurants.    Another    study   was    then   con- 
ducted  for  the  American  Dairy  Association 
("Highlights    From  a  Study  of  Attitudes  and 
Uses    of  Dairy  Products  Among  Restaurant 
Operators,"  fall  1954). 

Several  conclusions  based  on  this  study 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Although  restaurant  operators  indi- 
cated their  businesses  generally  were 
not  doing  as  well  as  a  year  earlier, 
milk  sales  were  higher. 

2.  When  milk  is  listed  as  part  of  a  meal, 
more  is  sold. 

3.  Milk  is  profitable  and  easy  to  sell  in 
restaurants.  Dispensers  increase  both 
ease  of  handling  and  profit. 

Knowledge  of  market  conditions,  includ- 
ing consumers'  needs  and  preferences,  is 
basic  to  development  of  any  phase  of  an 
effective  sales  program.  As  more  is  learned 
about  uses  for  milk- -as  it  comes  from  the 
bottle  or  is  mixed,  cooked,  flavored,  or 
used  with  other  foods --sales  campaigns 
can  be  directed  toward  more  specific  sales 
points. 

IN  SPECIFIC  MARKETS 

In  order  to  establish  a  framework  for 
selling  effectively,  r.  cooperative  has  to 
appraise  its  place  in  the  market  and  deter- 
mine the  market  sales  potential  for  its 
products.  By  measuring  demand,  manage- 
ment learns  when,  where,  and  how  milk 
products    are    wanted  by   various    segments 


of  the  market.  When  this  is  learned,  man- 
agement can  determine  what  products  to 
produce  and  how  to  market  them  most  ef- 
fectively. 

A  few  years  ago,  managements  of  most 
milk  distributing  cooperatives  had  reason- 
ably accurate  conceptions  of  the  market 
sales  potentials  for  their  products.  This  is 
no  longer  true  for  many  associations. 
Rapidly  expanding  market  areas,  with  fewer 
but  larger  distributing  organizations,  and 
greater  numbers  of  consumers,  now  present 
a  complex  marketing  picture. 

John  D.  Corrigan  has  said  ("How  to 
Build  Profit  Value  in  Your  Sales  Dollars," 
1955  edition)  ''There  are  278  major  factors 
that  may  be  considered  in  a  sales  analysis 
and  market  survey."  This  statement  em- 
phasizes the  complexity  of  the  problem 
confronting  cooperative  managements. 

Each  cooperative  needs  to  seek  answers 
to  questions  such  as  the  following: 

1.  What  influences  affect  local  demand 
for  this  organization's  products  ?  What 
is  the  present  situation  and  what  is 
likely  to  happen  in  the  future  with 
respect  to:  The  number  of  consumers; 
location  shifts  of  consumers,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  decentraliza- 
tion or  concentration  of  residential 
areas;  kinds  of  residences  —  single 
family  dwellings,  apartments,  other; 
consumers'  disposable  incomes;  con- 
sumers' preferences  and  buying 
habits;  distribution  of  consumers  by 
age  groups;  composition  of  con- 
sumers on  the  basis  of  national  origin 
and  food  habits;  average  size  of  con- 
sumers' families;  numbers,  kinds, 
and  sizes  of  local  industries  and  other 
enterprises  affecting  total  local  em- 
ployment? 

2.  To  what  extent  do  opportunities  exist 
for  increasing  per  capita  consumption 
of  fluid  milk  products  ?  Can  it  be  in- 
creased through  advertising  and  pro- 
motion geared  to  local  conditions  and 
merchandising  techniques  such  as 
quantity  discounts? 

3.  Who  and  where  are  the  potential  cus- 
tomers and  how  may  they  be  obtained 
by  the  cooperative? 

4.  How  is  the  plant  situated  with  respect 
to  present  and  prospective  supplies 
of  locally  produced  milk?  Present  and 
prospective  transportation  avenues  for 
such  milk?  (Shifts  in  these  may  re- 
sult in  high  costs  for  obtaining  milk 
that  are  prohibitive  in  comparison 
with  costs  of  local  competitors.) 


5.  How  does  consumption  vary  from  day 
to  day,  week  to  week,  and  seasonally? 

6.  How  are  dairy  products  used  locally 
and  how  can  the  volumes  thus  used  be 
increased  ? 

7.  How  high  are  local  prices  for  milk, 
in  comparison  with  those  in  other 
markets  and  with  previous  periods  in 
this  market?  In  comparison  with  other 
foods  ? 

8.  To  what  extent  do  the  supply  and  sales 
areas  of  this  local  market  overlap  with 
those  of  other  markets  ?  What  is  this 
situation  likely  to  be  in  5  years;  10 
years  ? 

9.  What  is  the  competitive  situation? 
Are  competitors  both  aggressive  and 
progressive?  Do  they  have  capable 
managements?  Are  they  likely  to  hold 
or  to  obtain  the  most  lucrative  sales 
outlets?  Are  there  personal  or  cor- 
porate ties  that  would  make  it  difficult 
for  the  cooperative  to  compete  ef- 
fectively for  such  sales  outlets? 

10.  How  do  the  cooperative's  operations 
compare  with  its  competitors  in  re- 
spect to  quality,  service,  and  avail- 
ability of  milk  products?  How  does 
milk  compare  with  other  foods  in  the  se 
respects  ? 

11.  What  proportion  of  this  organization's 
milk  is  used  in  fluid  form?  What  pro- 
portions in  other  products?  And  how 
does  this  milk  utilization  pattern  com- 
pare with  those  of  its  competitors  ?  (If 
the  organization  can  convert  only  a 
small  portion  of  its  milk  to  high-return 
products,  it  may  be  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  in  two  ways:  It  may  have 
difficulty  in  paying  competitive  prices 
for  milk  received,  and  difficulty  in 
selling  finished  products  at  as  low 
prices  as  other  local  distributors.) 

12.  How  wide  (or  narrow)  are  the  margins 
of  other  distributors  in  the  market? 
How  prevalent  are  established  dis- 
counts? Uneconomic  price  cutting? 
(These  directly  affect  opportunities 
for  realizing  operating  savings.) 

A  great  deal  more  marketing  research 
is  needed  to  help  managements  obtain  the 
answers  to  these  questions.  Haphazard  ways 
of  estimating  market  sales  potential  some- 
times have  been  effective  in  the  pastbutthe 
complex,  changing,  and  competitive  markets 
of  today  demand  careful  and  thorough  anal- 
yses. 

Small  associations  cannot  afford  to  em- 
ploy qualified  marketing  researchers  but 
most   of  what   they  need  to  know  can  be  ob- 


tained  from  public  sources  or  by  personal 
observation. 

Every  cooperative  should  make  the  effort 
to  measure  its  market  sales  potential.  Then 
it  can  answer  short-run  questions  such  as 
these:  How  many  delivery  routes  are 
needed?  What  kinds  of  routes?  How  can  the 
sales  area  be  divided  most  efficiently  be- 
tween routes?  What  kind  and  size  of  sales 
force  is  needed--routemen,  solicitors, 
demonstrators,  hostesses,  and  so  forth?  If 
quotas  are  established  for  routemen,  what  is 
the  most  equitable  figure  for  each  route  ? 
How  effective  is  each  advertising  or  pro- 
motional campaign? 

There  are  also  long-run  questions  that 
can  be  answered:  How  rapidly  should  the 
cooperative  attempt  to  expand  its  business  ? 
In  what  areas?  With  what  products  and 
methods  of  sale?  How  can  the  cooperative 
plan  to  meet  future  market  conditions  most 
effectively? 


Teachers  visit  the  plant  of  Guilford  Dairy  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, Greensboro,  N.  C,  to  learn  first-hand  how  carefully  milk 
is  handled. 


No  cooperative  will  be  able  to  obtain  a 
precise  answer  to  every  question  raised 
here.  But  every  cooperative  should  try  to 
obtain  at  least  a  partial  answer  to  each 
question. 

Pricing  Realistically 

Cooperative  managements  have  two  im- 
portant objectives  in  milk  pricing: 

1.  The  lowest  practicable  level  of  resale 
prices,  in  order  to  stimulate  con- 
sumption and  sales  and  thereby  to  ex- 
pand the  market  for  fluid  milk  and  to 
reduce  handling  costs  per  unit. 

2.  A  level  of  payments  to  farmers  that 
will  compensate  them  adequately  for 
the  costs  of  producing  the  milk  mar- 
keted by  their  cooperatives. 

In  the  short  run,  these  objectives  often 
are  conflicting  and  it  is  a  difficult  manage- 
ment problem  to  achieve  a  reasonable 
balance  between  them.  Reducing  costs  of 
distribution  and  stimulating  additional  de- 
mand through  more  effective  sales  pro- 
grams offer  opportunities  for  establishing 
that  balance. 

SPURS  CONSUMPTION 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  market  observers  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  price  in  selling  milk.  Karl  A.  Fox 
reported  (July  1951  issue  of  "Agricultural 
Economics  Research")  that  consumption 
per  person  changes,  in  an  opposite  direction, 
about  three-tenths  of  1  percent  with  every 
1  percent  change  in  price.  Thus,  if  the  price 
were  increased  10  percent,  consumption 
might  decrease  3  percent.  Conversely,  if 
price  were  decreased  10  percent,  con- 
sumption might  increase  3  percent. 

If  the  price  paid  the  producer  represents 
50  percent  of  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  marketing  margin  remains 
unchanged,  a  20  percent  decrease  in  the 
producer  price  is  needed  if  consumption  by 
the  consumer  is  to  be  increased  3  percent. 
To  illustrate : 


Item 


Amount  received  by  producer 
Amount  for  marketing  margin 
Amount  paid  by  consumer 


Before 
change 


12$ 
12} 

25 


After 

Percent 

change 

of  change 

quart) 

10 

-20 

22| 

0 

-10 

Pints  per  person 

Quantity  consumed  daily 


.9000 


.9027 


+3 


This  illustration  shows  how  costly  it  is  to 
the  producer  to  seek  an  increase  in  con- 
sumption by  reducing  the  producer  price. 
Conditions  may  sometimes  justify  this  ex- 
pedient but  the  decision  to  adopt  it  is  never 
welcomed  by  dairymen. 

It  may  be  argued  that  consumers  might 
buy  more  milk  at  a  slightly  higher  price 
if  the  addition  in  price  were  added  to  other 
funds  to  finance  an  expanded,  effective  sales 
program. 

The  other  way  in  which  the  price  to  the 
consumer  may  be  reduced  is  to  lower  the 
marketing  margin.  With  the  prices  quoted 
previously,  a  decrease  of  20  percent  in  the 
marketing  margin  would  result  in  an  in- 
crease of  3  percent  in  consumption.  Pro- 
ducers have  a  keen  interest  in  all  plans  to 
reduce  marketing  margins. 

The  demand  for  the  product  of  a  particular 
distributing  cooperative  is  much  more  flex- 
ible than  that  for  all  milk.  This  is  because 
the  quantity  offered  by  the  association  can 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  other  concerns 
by  brand  name,  type  of  package,  and  other 
features.  The  volume  handled  by  the  co- 
operative probably  is  an  important  part  of 
the  total  supply  on  the  market- -whether  it 
is  10  percent  or  50  percent  of  the  total-- 
even  though  the  association  has  little  control 
over  its  supply. 

A  20  percent  drop  in  the  price  of  the 
cooperative's  milk  might  bring  a  9  percent 
increase  in  its  consumption.  However,  com- 
petitors soon  would  meet  the  price  decrease 
and  the  temporary  advantage  of  the  coopera- 
tive would  be  eliminated.  In  the  short  run, 
price  is  the  easiest  to  change  of  all  factors 
affecting  consumption.  Quality  of  products 
and  service,  plus  a  distinctive  brand,  can 
be  established  and  recognized  only  over  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

The  general  price-consumption  picture 
may  be  somewhat  different  for  byproducts 
than  for  fluid  whole  milk.  George  K.  Brine- 
gar  and  Stewart  Johnson  reported  in  1953 
(Storrs  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  303,  "The 
Market  for  Fluid  Skim  Milk")  that  in  one 
market  sales  of  skim  milk  changed  at  twice 
the  rate  of  change  in  price.  For  example, 
for  each  10  percent  decrease  in  price  sales 
of  skim  milk  increased  by  20  percent. 

These  analysts  further  suggest  that  skim 
milk  is  often  priced  too  high  in  relation  to 
whole  milk.  If  the  average  gross  operating 
margin  on  skim  milk  were  reduced  to  about 
that  for  whole  milk,  the  retail  price  could 
be  decreased.  If  marketed  aggressively, 
sales  of  skim  milk  would  increase  and  total 
net  margins  to  dealers  also  would  increase. 


Due  to  the  relatively  small  volumes  in- 
volved, operating  costs  per  unit  of  byproduct 
may  be  high.  Yet  a  forward-looking  price 
policy  encourages  large  increases  in  sales, 
with  resultant  benefits  to  members  of  co- 
operatives. 

Sales  of  milk  through  stores  increase 
materially  when  the  store  price  is  lower 
than  the  home-delivered  price.  Suchaprice 
relationship  is  reasonable  in  view  of  the 
higher  costs  and  more  complete  service 
involved  in  home  delivery. 

PROMOTES  MARKET  STABILITY 

Pricing  of  dairy  products  is  a  tremen- 
dously complex  affair.  In  many  markets, 
producers  have  sought  the  assistance  of 
governmental  programs  to  establish  prices 
and  to  increase  market  stability.  More  than 
one -half  of  all  fluid  milk  consumed  in  cities 
and  villages  of  the  United  States  is  under 
Federal  or  State  price  control,  according 
to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of  the 
U.'So  Department  of  Agriculture  .  That  under 
Federal  control  has  minimum  prices  es- 
tablished at  the  farm  level  only.  In  some 
states,  minimum  resale  prices  are  es- 
tablished and  in  others  both  minimum  and 
maximum  resale  prices  are  set. 

Prices  of  bottled  milk  and  associated 
dairy  products  are  likely  to  be  uniform  and 
relatively  rigid  within  each  market  ir- 
respective of  whether  there  is  governmental 
price  regulation.  They  do  not  fluctuate  from 
day  to  day,  week  to  week,  or  between  dealers 
to  the  same  extent  as  prices  of  many  other 
foods. 

This  uniformity  is  due  in  part  to  the 
relative  stability  of  supply.  The  volume  of 
milk  available  for  these  products  ordinarily 
does  not  vary  greatly  from  week  to  week  in 
each  market.  This  limitation  on  supply  is  due 
to  the  perishability  and  bulkiness  of  milk  as 
well  as  to  other  factors  such  as  health 
regulations.  Daily  sales  of  finished  products 
vary  considerably  within  each  week,  but 
this  does  not  result  in  price  fluctuations 
since  they  follow  a  rather  definite  pattern 
and  do  not  result  in  changes  in  supply. 

Other  factors  contribute  to  price  stability 
in  the  milk  distribution  system.  The  major 
products  sold  by  dealers  in  each  market  are 
rather  highly  standardized.  Furthermore, 
it  often  is  difficult  for  consumers  to  dis- 
tinguish among  dealers  on  the  basis  of 
services  offered.  Still  another  factor  is  that 
of  market  information.  Possibly  the  price 
of  no  other  product  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge  and  interest  as  that  of 
bottled  milk. 


In  markets  in  which  resale  prices  are  not 
fixed  by  a  State  agency,  a  market-wide 
price  change  usually  occurs  as  the  result 
of  an  announced  decision  by  a  major  dealer 
to  change  his  prices.  The  prices  of  every 
dealer  are  apt  to  change  on  the  day  selected 
by  the  price  leader. 

This  discussion  is  concerned  with  de- 
scribing price  stability  as  it  now  exists  in 
most  markets  and  is  not  a  justification  of 
current  practices.  It  usually  is  very  diffi- 
cult, however,  for  a  single  organization-- 
whether  cooperative  or  not- -to  change  these 
practices  materially. 

When  economies  in  processing  and  distri- 
bution result  in  lower  prices  to  consumers, 
producers  benefit  because  sales  of  milk 
for  consumption  in  fluid  form  increase.  A 
price  reduction  that  is  not  justified  by 
changes  in  economic  conditions- -one  that 
may  start  a  "price  war"- -does  not  benefit 
producers.  Under  such  circumstances, 
much  or  all  of  the  consumer  price  reduction 
usually  is  passed  on  to  farmers  if  minimum 
producer  prices  are  not  established  by 
Government  price  regulation. 

An  uneconomic  increase  in  price  leads  to 
lower  consumption,  and  may  invite  outside 
competitors  to  try  to  get  a  foothold  in  the 
market  by  starting  a  price  war. 

RELATES  RESALE  PRICES  TO  COSTS 

Many  distributors  sell  certain  dairy  items 
at  less  than  cost.  The  reasoning  underlying 
this  practice  is  that  a  distributor  needs  a 
full  line  of  products  and  packages.  There- 
fore, he  prices  small-volume  products 
comparably  to  large -volume  items  even 
though  average  processing  or  distributing 
costs  may  be  much  greater  for  the  small- 
volume  products.  Such  reasoning  is  not 
always  sound.  Competitive  conditions  may 
require  handling  and  pricing  some  products 
in  this  manner,  but  too  frequently  a  dealer 
will  try  to  handle  all  products  that  all  other 
dealers  handle. 

More  realistic  pricing  of  small-volume 
products  can  lead  to  gains  on  handling  or 
to  elimination  of  some  products.  The  man- 
agement of  each  cooperative  should  know 
what  it  gains  or  loses  per  unit  of  each 
product  sold  monthly.  Then  it  can  decide 
whether  conditions  warrant  continuation  of 
the  sale  of  each  product. 

Sometimes,  management  concludes  that 
an  increase  in  volume  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  solve  an  association's  price  and  margin 
difficulties.  This  is  not  always  true.  In- 
creasing the  volume  of  an  item  sold  at  a 
given    price    may    result    in    greater    total 


losses  even  though  the  average  loss  per 
unit  is  reduced. 

In  other  instances,  however,  an  increase 
in  volume  may  have  the  desired  effect. 
Even  though  the  price  is  reduced,  and  the 
margin  per  unit  lowered,  total  savings  may 
be  greater  with  a  larger  volume. 

Price  differentials  between  different  sizes 
of  containers,  different  products,  and  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  product  to  individual 
consumers  are  not  only  justified  but  also 
highly  desirable. 

Quantity  discounts  to  wholesale  and  retail 
customers  should  be  developed  in  a  sound 
manner,  however.  For  example,  if  the 
revised  prices  charged  to  small-volume  re- 
tail customers  are  exactly  inline  with  costs 
during  a  past  period,  they  may  be  prohibi- 
tively high.  In  some  instances,  it  may  be 
desirable  from  the  distributor's  standpoint 
for  some  customers  to  shift  to  purchase  of 
milk  through  stores.  In  other  cases,  the 
distributor  may  find  the  loss  of  customers 
greatly  reduces  his  total  retail  route  volume, 
and  costs  per  unit  on  the  balance  are  sub- 
stantially increased.  The  costs  of  maintain- 
ing additional  records  and  potential  losses  of 
business  from  customers  atlocations  easily 
served  are  factors  to  be  considered. 

The  optimum  pricing  plan  probably  lies 
somewhere  between  uniform  prices  per  unit 
to  all  customers,  regardless  of  quantity 
purchased,  and  a  quantity  discount  plan 
based  entirely  on  cost  as  related  to  quantity 
delivered. 

The  quantity  discount  plan  has  special 
appeal  on  wholesale  routes.  Whereas  retail 
customers  who  receive  milk  delivered  to 
their  homes  ordinarily  purchase  from  a 
single  distributor,  wholesale  customers 
ordinarily  buy  from  several  distributors. 
Quantity  discounts  to  wholesale  buyers 
encourage  the  practice  of  buying  from  a 
single  distributor.  This  practice  eliminates 
duplication  in  deliveries  and  helps  reduce 
total  costs  of  milk  distribution  in  a  market. 

Promoting  Intelligently 

This  section  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  means  to  encourage  increased 
sales  of  dairy  products  generally,  without 
attempting  to  differentiate  between  products 
and  services  of  different  distributors .  The 
basic  purposes  of  promotion  are  to  call 
attention  to  dairy  products  and  to  induce 
people  to  buy  them. 

Milk  bargaining  cooperatives--such  as 
those  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Connecticut, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia- -have  em- 
barked on  ambitious  promotional  programs. 


THROUGH  INDUSTRY-WIDE  PROGRAMS 


Special  Occasions 


Close  cooperation  between  all  those  who 
can  gain  from  increases  in  the  sale  of  milk- - 
members  of  cooperatives,  dealers,  dairy 
company  employees,  store  operators,  and 
others- -is  basic  to  a  successful  promotional 
program. 

Through  the  American  Dairy  Association 
and  the  National  Dairy  Council,  and  their 
State  and  local  affiliates,  the  dairy  industry 
has  for  years  conducted  extensive  pro- 
motional campaigns.  These  industry-wide 
efforts  have  contributed  greatly  to  con- 
sumers' knowledge  of  the  flavorful  uses  and 
nutritional  values  of  dairy  products. 

In  1955,  for  example,  the  American  Dairy 
Association  has  a  comprehensive  program 
involving  promotional  advertisements  in 
specially  prepared  brochures,  national 
magazines,  newspapers,  and  trade  and  farm 
journals,  and  on  radio  and  television.  This 
association  has  a  great  deal  of  material  that 
can  be  used  in  developing  promotional  pro- 
grams and  brand  advertising  keyed  into  its 
industry-wide  promotional  programs. 

The  National  Dairy  Council  issues  a 
wealth  of  information  on  nutritional  values 
of  milk  products.  In  its  May  1955  catalog 
of  "Health  Education  Materials"  the  Council 
presents  a  great  variety  of  useful  folders, 
booklets,  posters,  charts  and  visual  aids. 
These  are  available  at  low  cost  for  use  in 
elementary  and  high  school  classes  and  in 
programs  of  professional,  educational  and 
consumer  groups. 

Both  the  Council  and  the  American  Dairy 
Association  promote  and  support  research 
projects  directed  toward  an  understanding 
of  consumers'  needs  and  preferences. 

Reports  issued  by  various  Federal  and 
State  governmental  agencies  have  indicated 
the  nutritional  needs  of  consumers  of  all 
ages,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  diets  of 
many  families  in  relation  to  those  needs. 
Agricultural  Information  Bulletin  125,  "Milk 
and  Its  Products,  Facts  for  Consumer 
Education,"  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  May  1954,  is  a  useful  tool 
in  developing  a  market-wide  promotional 
program. 

BY  ADOPTING  IDEAS 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  visualize  the 
nature  of  some  promotional  programs  is 
to  list  ideas  that  have  been  used  success- 
fully by  various  groups  or  organizations: 


1.  Designating  June  as  "Dairy  Month" 
each  year.  This  helps  focus  con- 
sumers' attention  on  dairy  products 
at  a  time  when  production  of  milk 
normally  exceeds  consumption. 

2.  Selecting  special  months  for  various 
products--such  as  the  "Milk  Festi- 
val" in  May,  "Ice  Cream  Festival" 
in  July  and  August,  and  the  "Cheese 
Festival"  in  October--to  supplement 
the  "Dairy  Month"  approach.  Then 
there  are  traditional  periods  for  push- 
ing sales  of  certain  products,  such  as 
cottage  cheese  during  Lent  and  eggnog 
at  Christmas. 

3.  Sponsoring  a  "Dairy  Day"  as  a  com- 
munity event  in  itself.  Proclamations 
by  governors,  mayors,  and  other  dig- 
nitaries help  call  attention  to  the 
observance.  A  novel  idea  used  by  two 
manufacturing  cooperatives  in  Wis- 
consin was  a  "Green  Butter  Day." 
Large  quantities  of  green  colored 
butter  were  sold.  Perhaps  some  milk 
distributing  cooperatives  could  sell 
green  milk  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  as- 
sorted colors  at  Easter,  and  red  and 
green  milk  at  Christmas. 

4.  Sponsoring  a  "Dairy  Day"  or  "Dairy 
Night"  at  fairs,  amusement  parks,  ice 
skating  shows,  baseball  games,  or 
other  community  events. 

5.  Conducting  special  "Dairy  Month" 
parades  or  entering  dairy  floats  into 
more  general  parades. 

Contests 

1.  Sponsoring  "Dairy  Queen,"  "Dairy 
Dream  Girl,"  or  "Miss  June  Dairy 
Month"  beauty  contests,  with  prizes 
for  the  winners.  Perhaps  the  most 
comprehensive  program  of  this  nature 
is  the  "Alice  in  Dairyland"  program 
in  Wisconsin. 

2.  Conducting  contests  and  offering 
prizes  to  retailers  who  have  the  most 
attractive  window  displays  of  dairy 
products . 

3.  Sponsoring  playground  contests,  based 
on  costumes  or  athletic  prowess. 

4.  Sponsoring  amateur  photographer  con- 
tests. Such  contests  can  be  held  jointly 
with  cow  shows,  milking  contests, 
parades,  or  similar  events  involving 
the  dairy  industry. 

5.  Providing  prizes  for  the  local  units  of 
general      farm      organizations     which 


serve  the  most  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, have  the  greatest  variety  of  dairy 
uses,  and  obtain  the  most  favorable 
publicity  on  their  "Dairy  Suppers." 
This  idea  has  been  used  effectively  by 
the  Connecticut  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation. 

6.  Sponsoring  school  essay  contests,  with 
prizes,  on  subjects  such  as  "Why 
Everyone  Should  Drink  Milk." 

7.  Sponsoring  "milking  contests"  be- 
tween various  notables. 

Gifts  and  Prizes 

1.  Designating  several  young  ladies,  not 
widely  known,  as  "dairy  twins"  and 
offering  prizes  to  those  who  identify 
them  on  the  street. 

2.  Supplying  silver  dollars  to  persons 
patronizing  public  eating  places.  If 
a  waitress  suggests  consumption  of  a 
dairy  product,  she  is  rewarded  with 
a  dollar.  Selecting  patrons  who  are 
not  associated  with  the  dairy  industry 
helps  create  an  interest  in  dairy  prod- 
ucts among  additional  persons.  A 
slightly  different  version  of  this 
method  has  been  used  in  several 
States.  For  each  suggestion  to  a  dif- 
ferent customer,  the  waitress  receives 
a  card.  Each  week  for  several  weeks, 
the  waitress  with  the  most  cards  gets 
a  prize. 

3.  Offering  free  gifts  or  items  sold  at 
less  than  the  usual  retail  price.  Among 
such  premiums  have  been  plastic  milk 
glasses  with  the  individual  child's 
name  on  it,  balloons,  caps,  buttons, 
bumper  strips,  and  "flying  saucers" 
dropped  from  an  airplane  that  are 
redeemable  for  ice  cream  cones. 

4.  Distributing  book  matches,  with  suit- 
able messages  on  the  covers.  The 
Washington  State  Dairy  Products  Com- 
mission has  handled  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  book  matches  as  a 
medium  for  dairy  promotion  in  its 
state. 

Displays  and  Exhibits 

1.  Displaying  giant  copies  of  ordinary 
dairy  items,  such  as  cheddar  cheeses, 
ice  cream  pies,  or  fluid  milk  con- 
tainers to  attract  attention  and  to 
stimulate  interest  in  consumer  size 
packages  of  the  products. 

2.  Preparing  exhibits  and  maintaining 
dairy   bars    with  products   for  sale  or 


free  distribution  at  fairs,  trade  meet- 
ings, and  other  large  gatherings.  A 
"talking  cow"--a  cut-away  model  cow 
wired  for  sound- -has  been  an  attention 
getter. 

3.  Displaying  one  or  more  dairy  cows  in 
a  prominent  place.  Such  "cow  shows" 
are  centers  of  attraction  in  large 
cities.  Many  children  in  urban  areas 
have  never  seen  or  touched  a  live  cow 
or  calf,  and  many  others  have  never 
seen  a  cow  milked. 

4.  Supporting  dairy  caravans  using  the 
appeal  of  the  circus  in  attracting 
consumers  to  educational  exhibits. 
The  "greatest  show  on  earth"  idea 
has  been  used  successfully  in  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  and  perhaps  other  states. 

Educational  Materials 

1.  Working  through  and  with  other  or- 
ganizations. For  example,  supplying 
restaurant  and  hotel  management  as- 
sociations with  useful  information 
relative  to  the  use  of  milk  products  in 
menus.  One  idea  is  to  supply  res- 
taurants with  place  mats  featuring 
dairy  products.  The  Wisconsin  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  prepared 
mats  promoting  Wisconsin  products. 

2.  Supplying  useful  information  to  food 
page  editors,  women's  page  editors, 
radio  cooking  school  demonstrators, 
home  economics  teachers,  doctors, 
dentists,  nutritionists,  and  other  au- 
thorities on  preparation  or  utilization 
of  food. 

3.  Distributing  free  recipe  booklets,  con- 
ducting dairy  recipe  contests  —  with 
perhaps  a  special  one  for  June  brides, 
and  preparing  free  menu  covers,  table 
mats,  and  "table  tents"  for  public 
eating  places. 

4.  Distributing  free  pamphlets  and  car- 
toon books  concerned  with  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

5.  Placing  posters  and  window  stickers 
in  prominent  places;  "bottle  hangers" 
on  bottles  and  cartons  and  "shelf 
talkers"  and  cart  cards  in  stores  all 
help  attract  attention. 

6.  Distributing  in  classrooms  a  special 
"Dairy  Class  Workit"  with  a  cutout 
of  a  dairy  plant  and  its  equipment,  and 
other  informational  material.  The  Na- 
tional Dairy  Council,  in  cooperation 
with  several  other  organizations,  has 
distributed  such  Workits  to  many 
schools. 
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Challenge  Cream  and  Butter  Association,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  stages  a  television  program  to  show  how  it  uses  a  stainless  steel 

tanker  truck  to  transport  milk  from  farm  tanks  to  plant. 


Newspapers,  Radio,  Television 

1 .  Promoting  special  dairy  supplements 
in  metropolitan  newspapers.  Several 
cooperatives,  including  those  in  Chi- 
cago and  Cleveland,  have  helped  de- 
velop such  supplements.  Their 
experiences  can  be  helpful  to  associ- 
ations in  other  cities. 

2.  Presenting  brief  messages  in  each  of 
a  series  of  cartoons  in  newspapers. 
This  approach  has  been  used  in  a 
number  of  markets.  More  widely  used 
are  conventional  advertisements  of  a 
promotional  nature.  Among  the  latter, 
menus  for  an  entire  meal- -but  built 
around  dairy  products- -are  a  kind 
that  may  be  clipped  out  and  thus 
read  more  than  once. 


3.  Attracting  the  attention  of  children 
through  a  radio  or  television  show  of 
special  interest  to  them.  Similarly, 
appealing  to  teen-agers  through  the 
medium  of  a  "disc-jockey"  type  of 
program.  The  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association,  Philadelphia, 
reaches  adults  by  sponsoring  a  news 
commentator . 

4.  Sponsoring  radio  broadcasts  of  ath- 
letic events. 


Other 


Providing  vending  machines  for  use  at 
various  gatherings.  Pure  Milk  As- 
sociation of  Chicago  loans  such  ma- 
chines as  a  service  to  stimulate 
interest  in  milk  consumption. 
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2.  Sponsoring  special  Saturday  movie 
programs  for  children.  In  larger 
cities,  a  different  theatre  may  be 
selected  each  week  for  several 
weeks. 

3.  Using  roadside  signs,  billboards,  and 
cards  on  buses.  In  early  1955,  the 
Michigan  Milk  Producers  Association 
pushed  the  slogan  "Radiant  Health- - 
MILK--at  least  3  glasses  daily!"  on 
over  100  billboards  and  1 ,000  cards  on 
buses,  street  cars,  and  trucks  in 
Greater  Detroit.  Similarly,  the  Mil- 
waukee Milk  Producers  Association 
had  posters  with  messages  such  as 
"Save  Money.  .  .  There's  No  Waste  to 
Milk"  on  the  sides  of  trucks  hauling 
milk  from  farms  to  plants. 

4.  Identifying  well  known  and  admired 
personalities  as  milk  drinkers.  These 
range  from  athletes  to  cowboy  movie 
stars.  For  example,  a  picture  used 
on  the  cover  page  of  the  "DPMA 
News"  (Dairy  Products  Marketing 
Association,  Chicago)  in  November 
1954  showed  Wisconsin's  Ail-Ameri- 
can fullback,  Alan  Ameche,  pouring  a 
liberal  supply  of  milk  for  his  infant 
son. 

5.  Tying  a  dairy  product  with  a  non-dairy 
food  in  promotional  advertising  (cot- 
tage cheese  with  peaches,  cream  with 
berries,  butter  with  pancakes,  milk 
with  doughnuts  and  cookies,  milk  and 
cream  with  cereals,  and  ice  cream 
with  maple  syrup.) 

6.  Encouraging  and  assisting  dealers, 
school  authorities,  employees'  or- 
ganizations, and  others  to  increase 
consumption  of  milk  in  schools,  fac- 
tories, baseball  parks  and  other  places 
where  large  numbers  of  people  con- 
gregate. 

7.  Encouraging  use  of  dairy  products  by 
farm  families.  Such  families  not  only 
"set  an  example"  for  urban  families, 
but  also  offer  a  sizeable  market 
themselves . 

8.  Encouraging  and  stimulating  coopera- 
tive members  to  take  an  interest  in 
milk  promotion.  Pure  Milk  Associa- 
tion, Chicago,  has  been  especially 
active  in  this  area  and  has  developed 
down-to-earth  slogans  and  other  ideas 
that  really  click. 

9.  Selecting  themes  with  appeal  to  large 
numbers  of  potential  customers.  For 
example,  the  American  Dairy  Associ- 
ation has  effectively  used  the  following: 


"Tired?  Restless  ?  Worried?  Milk 
helps  you  relax,  eases  nervous  ten- 
sion." 

"Milk  is  your  only  practical  source 
of  calcium." 

"Lose  weight  comfortably  on  a 
high-protein  milk  diet." 

As  part  of  an  intensive  campaign  to  in- 
crease consumption  of  milk  in  schools  in 
Illinois,  a  poster  shows  a  smiling  teenage 
girl  preparing  to  eat  a  well-balanced  lunch 
including  milk  with  the  caption  "A glamour- 
ous miss  picks  a  lunch  like  this." 

The  Mid-South  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion has  given  its  milk  special  appeal  by 
using  the  term  "Memphis  Fresh." 

By  Emphasizing  Industry  Expansion 

When  developing  a  new  promotional  pro- 
gram, or  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  one 
just  completed,  it  probably  is  best  to  con- 
sider consumption  on  a  per  person  basis. 
However,  in  releases  to  the  public  it  may  be 
best  to  consider  consumption  in  total  rather 
than  per  person.  Production  and  consump- 
tion of  milk  nationally  are  at  peak  levels  but 
in  recent  years  they  have  increased  at  a 
less  rapid  rate  than  population.  Thus  per 
capita  consumption  figures  have  dropped 
while  total  consumption  figures  have  in- 
creased. Too  many  persons  have  interpreted 
per  capita  figures  to  mean  that  the  fluid 
milk  industry  is  declining  in  size  and  im- 
portance. Total  figures  show  the  industry 
still  is  expanding. 

Advertising  Effectively 

The  promotional  programs  just  discussed 
are  of  vital  concern  to  both  bargaining  and 
distributing  cooperatives.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, must  also  identify  their  own  products 
through  advertising  if  they  are  to  compete 
effectively  with  other  distributors. 

THROUGH  PLANNED  PROGRAMS 

Every  milk  distributing  cooperative  needs 
a  planned  advertising  program.  Advertising 
is  a  means  of  obtaining  new  customers  and 
retaining  the  old.  Many  persons  can  be 
contacted  at  a  relatively  low  cost  per  per- 
son. By  expanding  volume,  advertising  can 
reduce  average  operating  costs  while  it  in- 
creases the  stability  of  the  business. 
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Like  most  other  industries,  the  dairy  industry  occasionally  introduces  glamour  into  its  promotion. 
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An  eye-catching  display  of  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association's  (New  York  City)  Dairylea  products. 


To  be  effective,  the  advertising  program 
must  be  keyed  in  with  the  promotion  pro- 
gram. This  is  extremely  important  since 
without  such  coordination  many  advertising 
dollars  may  be  wasted. 

Developing  a  planned  advertising  program 
often  requires  the  assistance  of  an  adver- 
tising agency  in  order  to  obtain  greatest 
returns  for  each  dollar  spent.  Such  an 
agency  can  study  the  products,  the  nature 
of  the  demand  for  them,  the  marketing 
channels  used,  and  the  market  situation. 
It  then  can  help  select  advertising  media 
--newspapers,  radio,  television,  leaflets, 
and  so  forth.  It  also  can  prepare  the  ad- 
vertisements and  schedule  their  release. 

Selection  of  an  advertising  agency  in- 
volves more  than  consideration  of  costs. 
Best  results  can  be  expected  from  quali- 
fied persons  who  are  free  from  control  by 
an  owner  of  an  advertising  medium  or  who 
do  not  have  influential  clients  with  interests 
conflicting  with  those  of  the  cooperative. 
The  written  agreement  should  specify  the 
kind  and  scope  of  services  to  be  performed, 
nature  and  time  of  payments,  length  of  time 
covered,  and  adjustments  to  be  made  in 
event  of  termination  prior  to  the  date  speci- 


fied. The  agency  also  should  guarantee  not 
to  accept  business  from  a  direct  competitor 
and  should  agree  to  obtain  prior  approval 
from  the  cooperative  before  spending 
money  under  any  phase  of  the  advertising 
program. 

Designing  advertisements  is  a  field  in 
itself.  An  enumeration  of  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  arise  in  preparing  a  newspaper 
ad  will  illustrate  the  complexity  of  the 
problem: 

How  large  should  the  advertisement 
be?  Should  it  appear  in  more  than  one 
newspaper?  In  how  many  issues  should 
it  be  placed?  Should  it  appear  at  a  par- 
ticular time  of  day  or  week?  What  posi- 
tion on  the  page  should  be  sought?  What 
should  the  sales  message  be?  How  can 
it  be  expressed  simply  and  forcefully? 
How  can  the  attention  of  the  reader  be 
attracted  to  the  ad?  How  should  the  ad 
be  composed?  What  kind  of  type  should 
be  used?  Should  colors  be  used--if  so, 
which  ?  Can  prepared  illustrations  be  used 
to  reduce  costs?  Will  reprints  be  useful 
for  distribution  through  the  mail  or  by 
routemen?  How  much  can  be  spent  on  the 
ad?  How  can  it  be  tied  into  other  parts  of 
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the  advertising  program  in  order  to  in- 
crease its  effectiveness? 
In  each  phase  of  a  program  the  coopera- 
tive needs  to  select  a  particular  character- 
istic of  milk  to  emphasize.  This  may  be 
flavor;  weight  reducing;  body  building;  bone 
formation;  nutrition  generally;  convenience 
in  buying,  storing,  or  serving;  variety  in 
menus;  availability;  or  the  use  of  milk  to 
relieve  nervous  tension  during  the  day  or 
just  before  retiring  at  night.  Economy  is  a 
sales  point  that  should  be  chosen  rather 
frequently.  Many  consumers  think  the  price 
of  milk  is  relatively  high.  Yet  in  early  1954, 
the  average  industrial  worker's  pay  for  an 
hour's  work  would  buy  twice  as  much  milk 
as  it  would  have  bought  25  years  earlier. 
When  the  sales  point  has  been  selected, 
attention  should  be  given  to  developing  a 
convincing  demonstration  of  the  effective- 
ness of  milk  in  that  respect. 

A  sales  point  should  not  be  used  in- 
definitely, however.  If  a  distributor  relies 
almost  exclusively  on  the  nutritional  and 
sanitary  qualities  of  milk,  for  example, 
this  may  actually  be  a  limiting  factor  in 
expanding  sales.  Mothers  certainly  are  in- 
terested in  providing  their  children  with 
nutritious  food  but  they  consider  other  fac- 
tors also  when  selecting  food  for  their  own 
use.  As  a  result,  consumption  by  most 
women  is  low.  Since  milk  is  valuable  nu- 
tritionally, it  follows  that  milk  aids  in  de- 
veloping an  appearance  of  good  health.  Thus, 
perhaps  milk  sometimes  should  be  pro- 
moted as  a  beauty  aid- -a  contributor  to  the 
attractive  appearance  of  girls  and  women. 
A  comparison  is  an  effective  way  to  get 
a  sales  point  across.  The  basic  idea  for  an 
advertisement  frequently  can  be  developed 
by  completing  key  phrases  like-- 

"Refreshing  as  a  cool  evening  breeze." 

"Thrifty  as " 

"Economical  as " 

"Healthy  as " 

"Convenient  as " 

"Handy  as " 

Familiar  stories--such  as  Daniel  in  the 
lion's  den  or  William  Tell  displaying  his 
prowess  at  archery- -often  can  be  used  to 
illustrate  a  sales  point.  Furthermore,  illus- 
trations based  on  current  or  proposed  de- 
velopments --such  as  the  "Nike"  guided 
missile,  or  a  spaceship  flight  tothemoon-- 
are  useful.  Symbols--such  as  a  glass  of 
milk  surrounded  by  entreating  hands,  to 
illustrate  the  point  that  not  all  people  in  the 
world  are  as  fortunate  as  we  are  with  re- 
spect to  adequate  supplies  of  wholesome 
milk--  are  especially  effective. 


Sometimes  references  to  past  history  are 
useful  but  most  consumers  probably  are 
more  interested  in  the  present  merits  of  a 
cooperative's  products  than  in  the  date  of 
its  founding.  "Serving  this  city  since  1884" 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  stability  of  an 
organization  but  consumers  do  not  have  the 
same  interest  in  stability  of  a  milk  business 
that  they  have  in  that  of  a  bank  or  other 
financial  institution. 

One  of  the  appeals  to  store  operators  of  a 
dairy  advertising  program  is  that  it  helps 
him  sell  other  foods  as  well.  Seasonal  sales 
of  strawberries,  peaches  and  other  fresh 
fruit  can  be  tied  in  to  sale  of  cream.  Pan- 
cake flour  sales  can  be  promoted  with  those 
of  butter  and  buttermilk. 

Another  way  to  make  advertising  effective 
is  to  concentrate  on  a  single  product  for 
several  weeks  at  a  time.  For  example,  if 
all  phases  of  the  program  are  related  to 
cottage  cheese,  and  all  personnel  coordinate 
their  efforts,  a  successful  campaign  can 
be  conducted.  Following  the  cottage  cheese 
campaign,  emphasis  can  be  placed  on 
another   product. 

BY  USING  BRAND  NAMES 

Cooperatives  should  be  identified  in  the 
minds  of  current  and  prospective  cus- 
tomers. A  statement  such  as  "Grade  Amilk 
produced  by  the  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Dairy  Association  of  Squirrel  Junction, 
Pa."  doesn't  have  much  sales  impact.  Cus- 
tomers will  react  favorably  to  an  easy-to- 
remember  brand  name  and  trademark. 

In  developing  a  brand  it  often  is  neces- 
sary to  select  a  symbol.  Many  cooperatives 
distributing  milk  have  such  emblems.  To 
illustrate  some  of  the  considerations  in- 
volved, we  might  select  the  trademark 
"Gold  Star."  This  is  not  a  recommended 
selection  but  serves  to  bring  out  several 
important  points. 

Such  a  symbol  and  brand  name  have  the 
following  merits: 

1.  It  is  an  easily  recognized  and  easily 
remembered  picture  symbol.  The  de- 
sign is  simple. 

2.  The  color  has  connotation  of  excel- 
lence. Many  consumers  have  seen 
gold  stars  used  in  schools  and  other 
places  to  signify  first  place  or  a  per- 
fect record. 

3.  The  color  also  reflects  the  richness 
of  dairy  foods  as  indicated  by  the 
golden  color  of  butterfat. 

4*.  The  word  "star"  has  a  connotation 
of  excellence- -star  performer- 
leader. 
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A  Dairygold  exhibit  features  cheese  and  evaporated  milk  with  a  home  economist  and  a  demonstrator  to  serve  visitors.  The  same 

technique  is  often  used  to  insure  consumer  acceptance  of  fluid  milk. 


5.  While  the  symbol  does  not  relate 
directly  to  the  farm,  it  pertains  to  the 
great  outdoors  which  is  shared  by 
both  producers  and  consumers. 

6.  It  can  be  worked  into  advertising 
messages  such  as  "GOLD  STAR  Leads 
the  Parade  in  the  Milky  Way- -Nature's 
Way  to  Good  Eating  and  Good  Health." 

Other  considerations  are  adaptability  of 
the  brand  to  all  products  and  to  all  media  of 
advertising.  Originality,  distinctiveness, 
and  conformity  to  health  regulations  also 
must  be  considered.  Furthermore,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  certain  that  exclusive 
use  of  any  trademark  has  not  already  been 
granted  to  another  organization  by  the  United 
States  Patent  Office. 

Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, New  York  City,  has  developed  a  little 
country  girl- -"Miss  Dairylea"--to  help 
sell  its  products.  The  Georgia  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Confederation,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has 
made  its  "Miss  Georgia"  locally  famous. 
Another     brand     of    special    appeal    is    the 


"Morning  Glory"  appearing  on  milk  dis- 
tributed by  Consolidated  Badger  Coopera- 
tive, Shawano,  Wis. 

Some  cooperatives  obtain  nationally  known 
trademarks  to  help  expand  markets .  Lehigh 
Valley  Cooperative  Farmers,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  not-  only  pushes  sales  under  its  own 
brand  but  also  manufactures  ice  cream  on  a 
franchise  basis  under  the  "Duncan  Hines" 
label.  Similarly,  Wells  Dairies  Coopera- 
tive, Columbus,  Ga.,  sells  ice  cream  under 
the  "Bing  Crosby"  label  as  well  as  its  own. 

When  a  consumer  has  milk  delivered  to 
his  home,  he  usually  receives  it  from  only 
one  distributor.  Brand  advertising  is  im- 
portant in  inducing  him  to  select  a  par- 
ticular distributor.  It  also  plays  a  part  in 
keeping  his  patronage. 

Brand  preferences  may  be  less  important 
with  respect  to  sales  through  stores  than 
to  homes.  An  interesting  sidelight  on  store 
sales  of  milk  was  indicated  by  a  recent 
study.  John  W.  Hicks  of  Purdue  University 
reported     that     men    shoppers    in    grocery 
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stores  appear  to  have  a  much  greater  brand 
preference  than  women.  Choice  by  the  latter 
was  affected  by  location  of  milk  in  the  dis- 
play case.  Nearly  one-quarter  of  the  women 
took   whatever   brand   was  easiest  to  reach. 

BY  CONTROLLING  COSTS 

How  much  should  a  milk  distributing 
cooperative  spend  on  advertising  and  pro- 
motion? This  is  a  question  that  arises  with 
increasing  frequency.  There  is  no  general 
or  complete  answer.  The  answer  varies 
between  organizations,  markets,  and  periods 
of  time . 

In  1952,  the  average  advertising  expense 
for  11  milk  distributing  cooperatives  in 
Georgia  was  one-half  of  1  percent  of  each 
sales  dollar.  During  the  same  year,  this 
expense  was  about  1  1/4  percent  of  sales 
for  15  midwestern  plants.  For  342  dealers 
throughout  the  United  States  (according  to 
the  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  Washington, 
D.  C.)  it  averaged  eight-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  each  sales  dollar  in  1952. 

One  of  the  most  successful  milk  dis- 
tributing cooperatives  in  the  Midwest 
allotted  1  1/4  percent  of  each  sales  dollar 
in  1954  to  advertising  and  promotion.  An 
aggressive  cooperative  in  the  East  spent 
almost  as  much  in  1953. 

A  group  of  about  50  organizations  par- 
ticipating in  a  special  franchise  program 
in  1954  are  reported  to  have  spent  from 
1  1/2  to  1  3/4  percent  of  each  sales  dollar 
on  advertising. 

Percentage  figures  such  as  these  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  If  an  association  has 
a  high  proportion  of  its  sales  at  retail,  or 
has  high  resale  prices,  a  given  percentage 
of  the  sales  dollar  reflects  a  relatively  high 
cost  per  hundredweight  of  milk  handled. 
Conversely,  the  same  percentage  for  a  large 
volume  of  wholesale  sales  or  low  resale 
prices  will  reflect  a  low  cost  per  hundred- 
weight. 

The  individual  cooperative  should  study 
its  own  cost  experience.  Advertising  and 
promotional  expense  then  can  be  increased 
or  decreased  as  results  indicate  are  neces- 
sary. The  amount  that  "should  be"  spent 
is  the  amount  that  can  be  spent  effectively. 
This  may  be  5  percent  of  each  sales  dollar 
for  one  cooperative  or  during  one  period 
but   only   one -half   of  1  percent  for  another. 

A  great  deal  more  research  is  needed  to 
help  measure  the  effects  on  sales  of  indi- 
vidual advertising  campaigns.  Knowledge  of 
the  past  is  essential  for  sound  forecasts  of 
the  future. 


This  brings  up  the  subject  of  budgetary 
controls.  Management  first  needs  to  con- 
sider the  records  of  past  years,  and  par- 
ticularly the  year  just  concluded.  Antici- 
pated changes  in  the  association's  operations 
and  in  its  marketing  environment  during 
the  next  year  are  blueprinted  as  carefully 
as  possible.  Results  of  past  campaigns  are 
reviewed.  Then  an  estimate  is  made  of  the 
amount  of  money  needed  for  advertising  in 
the  coming  year. 

When  the  total  budgetary  allocation  of 
money  for  advertising  and  promotion  is 
completed,  most  of  that  amount  should  be 
divided  among  the  media  to  be  used.  Apor- 
tion  should  be  set  aside  for  unanticipated 
expenses. 

These  amounts  then  should  be  allocated 
by  months.  Advertising  expense  during  a 
given  month  may  bear  the  same  relationship 
to  total  expense  as  sales  in  that  month  are 
likely  to  compare  to  total  sales.  Some 
months,  particularly  those  with  holidays, 
may  be  given  higher  allocations. 

The  amounts  thus  allocated  to  an  adver- 
tising medium  may  not  be  entirely  adequate 
in  certain  months.  For  example,  the  amount 
available  for  radio  might  provide  only  for 
a  few  spot  announcements  each  month.  A 
larger  allocation  to  1  month  might  have  a 
greater  impact  on  sales.  Thus  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  adjustments  in  the  budget  to 
meet  practical  considerations. 

BY  ADOPTING  IDEAS 

Many  of  the  ideas  enumerated  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  promotion  have  also  been  used 
by  individual  distributors  to  push  sales  of 
their  brands.  For  example,  tie-in  sales  of 
cottage  cheese  and  peaches,  exhibits  of 
dairy  cattle,  and  floats  in  parades  are  among 
the  many  ideas  used  effectively  in  adver- 
tising special  brands  as  well  as  in 
promotion. 

The  following  ideas  are  either  in  addition 
to  those  previously  mentioned  or  they  are 
variations  of  them. 

Contests 

1.  Conducting  a  well  planned  sales  con- 
test among  consumers  can  help  spur 
demand  and  lead  to  operating  savings 
greatly  exceeding  the  cost  of  the  con- 
test. Merchandise  prizes  usually  are 
best  because  the  cooperative  often 
can  buy  them  at  less  than  retail  prices 
and  thus  give  more  valuable  prizes  for 
money  spent. 
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2.  Obtaining  hospitalized  persons  as 
judges  in  consumer  contests  such  as 
those  involving  letters  or  essays.  Se- 
lection of  hospitalized  service  vet- 
erans or  others  is  not  only  newsworthy 
but  also  beneficial  to  the  patients. 

3.  Sponsoring  contests  for  the  most 
healthy  youngster,  oldest  customer, 
largest  family  of  customers,  or  other 
selections  that  may  result  in  published 
pictures  and  other  favorable  publicity. 

4.  Giving  additional  publicity  to  safe 
driving  campaigns,  as  well  as  honor- 
ing the  achievements  of  employees,  by 
selecting  the  "driver  of  the  year" 
from  among  the  cooperative's  route- 
men. 

5.  Cooperating  in  safe  driving  campaigns 
by  providing  a  month's  supply  of  dairy 
products  to  safe  drivers  (not  em- 
ployees of  the  association)  selected  by 
the  local  police  department. 

Gifts  and  Prizes 

1.  Giving  a  television  set  and  other 
prizes  to  the  persons  collecting  the 
greatest  number  of  bottle  caps  within 
a  selected  period. 

2.  Offering  each  customer  a  gift  of  money, 
dairy  products,  or  other  award  for 
each  new  customer  she  can  obtain 
during  a  specified  period.  As  a  varia- 
tion, offering  merchandise  at  less  than 
retail  cost  if  the  customer  merely 
suggests  new  customers. 

3.  Exchanging  a  toy  pistol  for  each  10 
empty  milk  cartons,  or  hoods  from 
glass  bottles.  The  Farmers  Dairy, 
Charlotte,    N.   C,   has   used  this  plan. 

4.  Giving  a  pound  of  butter  free  for  every 
60    caps   from  quart  bottles    of  milk. 

5.  Distributing  calendars  designed  to 
attract  children,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  ideas  for  amusement,  entertain- 
ment, and  self-improvement. 

6.  Providing  children  with  covers  for 
their  school  books. 

7.  Distributing  free  coloring  books  for 
children. 

8.  Providing  assortments  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts as  door  prizes  for  affairs  con- 
ducted by  various  social  and  civic 
organizations . 

9.  Giving  a  polio  insurance  policy  cover- 
ing the  entire  family,  with  premium 
paid  for  1  year,  to  new  customers. 

10.  Giving  coupons  with  each  purchase, 
with  selected  merchandise  as  pre- 
miums. Smaller  gifts  maybe  presented 


periodically  by  routemen  without  use 
of  coupons.  Among  the  premiums  or 
gifts  presented  by  various  organiza- 
tions have  been  calendars,  pinking 
shears,  copper  chafing  pans,  clothes- 
pin bags,  ash  trays,  fly  swatters, 
candy,  toy  milk  pails,  hot-chocolate 
mugs,  toy  cars,  food  mixers,  fountain 
pens,  and  decorated  T-shirts. 

11.  Employing  a  "cash  man"  to  make 
three  telephone  calls  daily.  The  per- 
son answering  must  say  a  specified 
phrase  concerning  the  distributor  be- 
fore even  a  "Hello"  in  order  to  win 
a  cash  prize. 

12.  Employing  a  "knocking  man"  to  call 
on  housewives.  Producers  Dairy  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  111.,  has  developed 
suitable  publicity  to  prepare  each 
housewife  for  the  unscheduled  caller. 
If  she  has  association  products  in  the 
home,  she  receives  an  attractive  cer- 
tificate   redeemable   in  merchandise. 

Signs,  Letters,  Other  Material 

1.  Using  billboards  to  advertise  dairy 
products.  One  idea  is  to  install  sculp- 
tured heads  of  dairy  cows  on  the  bill- 
boards in  order  to  increase  realism 
and  to  attract  attention.  Another  idea 
involves  use  of  fluorescent  paint. 

2.  Painting  or  posting  signs  on  panels  of 
milk  pickup  trucks,  milk  delivery 
trucks  and  other  vehicles.  In  some 
cities,  large  signs  are  painted  or 
placed  in  frames  on  buses. 

3.  Using  "syndicated"  posters  to  reduce 
costs.  Such  posters  are  printed  in 
large  quantities  with  a  blank  space 
for  the  name  of  the  dairy.  Distributors 
in  different  areas  can  use  posters  that 
are  identical  in  all  respects  exceptfor 
firm  names.  This  method  reduces 
expense  at  slight  loss  in  appearance. 
A  variation  is  for  groups  of  distribu- 
tors to  pool  their  orders  in  order  to 
obtain  quantity  discounts.  This  gives 
a  greater  range  in  selection. 

4.  Leaving  a  prestamped,  return-mail 
business  card  informing  the  resident 
that  a  delivery  of  the  cooperative's 
products  has  just  been  made  to  a 
neighbor,  and  asking  the  resident 
whether  she,  too,  would  not  like  to 
patronize  this  association. 

5.  Calling  attention  to  the  products  of 
the  cooperative  and  soliciting  business 
by  circular  letters  or  postcards .  Fol- 
low-up  letters    to   new  customers  can 
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express  appreciation  for  their  patron- 
age. 

6.  Preparing  pamphlets  to  present  a 
picture  of  the  dairy  business  in  much 
the  same  way  as  is  obtained  by  a 
guided  tour  through  the  plant.  The 
Georgi?  Milk  Producers  Confedera- 
tion, Atlanta,  has  distributed  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "The  Story  of  Milk 
from  Producer  to  Consumer." 

7.  Designing  retail  house  cards  to  carry 
recipes  and  special  promotional  ma- 
terial has  stimulated  interest  for 
Dairyland  Cooperative  Association  of 
Juneau  and  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Newspapers 

1 .  Preparing  newspaper  ads  in  coopera- 
tion with  equipment  suppliers.  A  new 
piece  of  processing  equipment,  or  a 
new  truck,  can  be  pictured. 

2.  Picturing  employees  in  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements and  circulars  as  "Your 
Neighbors"  and  good  citizens. 

3.  Gathering  pictures  and  other  material 
useful  to  newspaper  writers  who  can 
publish  a  story  on  the  silver  anni- 
versary or  other  landmark  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  business. 

4.  Providing  a  syndicated  newspaper  col- 
umn of  recipes  and  menus  featuring 
use  of  dairy  products. 

5 .  Preparing  cartoon  ads  for  newspapers . 
Producers  Dairy,  Peoria,  111.,  has 
used  cartoons  effectively. 

Radio,  Television,  Movies 

1 .  Sponsoring  a  radio-telephone  quiz.  The 
radio  announcer  telephones  five  homes 
daily.  If  a  correct  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion is  received,  a  prize  is  awarded. 
Losers  receive  a  letter  entitling  them 
to  a  half-gallon  of  ice  cream. 

2.  Sponsoring  a  radio  program  for  chil- 
dren. Rochester  Dairy  Cooperative, 
Rochester,  Minn.,  has  sponsored  such 
shows  for  20 years.  Dairyland  Cooper- 
ative Association,  Juneau,  Wis.,  is 
another  of  the  many  cooperatives  using 
this  medium.  One  modification  is  to 
interview  children  during  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  program.  The  Arrow- 
head Cooperative  Creamery  Associa- 
tion, Duluth,  Minn.,  has  sponsored  a 
radio  quiz  program  for  fifth  and  sixth 
graders . 

3.  Sponsoring  a  radio  program  on  which 
information  is  broadcast  about  newly 
born  babies  of  the  area. 


Lehigh  Valley  Cooperative  Farmers,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has  a 
spacious,  well-lighted  shop  where  all  its  display  materials 
are  produced. 

4.  Distributing  a  folder  containing  local 
radio    and    television  programs.   The 
Dairy  Cooperative  Association,  Port- 
land, Or  eg.,  is  among  those  using  such 
folders. 

5.  Conducting  an  auction  on  TV  with  milk 
container  caps  and  tabs  as  the  medium 
of  exchange.  This  idea  has  been  copy- 
righted by  a  Minneapolis  concern. 

6.  Sponsoring  a  TV  program  of  special 
interest  to  women.  Included  are  sug- 
gestions on  diets  to  provide  sufficient 
calories  for  vitality  but  also  to  assist 
in  weight  control.  Setting-up  exer- 
cises, and  fashion  and  beauty  hints 
round  out  the  program. 

7.  Preparing  advertising  movie  films 
for  presentation  in  theaters.  Prairie 
Farms  Creamery,  Olney,  111.,  has 
found  such  advertising  useful  in  small 
towns  especially.  Gold  Spot  Dairy, 
Enid,  Okla.,  has  also  found  films  to 
be  effective. 


Other 


Conducting  visitors  on  guided  tours 
through  dairy  plants.  These  not  only 
help  in  developing  good  public  rela- 
tions but  also  provide  an  opportunity 
for  effective  advertising. 
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2.  Identifying  well-known  and  admired 
personalities  as  milk  drinkers.  Gold 
Spot  Dairy,  Enid,  Okla.,  has  used  a 
half-hour  "Joe  Palooka"  radio  show, 
together  with  Joe  Palooka  punching 
bags  or  balloons  that  may  be  obtained 
for  the  price  of  the  emblem  from  a 
one -half  gallon  container  of  the  co- 
operative's ice  cream. 

This  same  association  has  also 
sponsored  a  1  5 -minute  program  fea- 
turing the  coach  of  the  Oklahoma 
University  football  team. 

Other  organizations  have  built  ad- 
vertisements around  baseball  players, 
bowlers,  movie  stars,  and  other 
celebrities. 

3.  Sponsoring  various  athletic  teams, 
soap  box  derbies,  and  other  such 
events.  One  idea  is  to  supply  free 
pints  of  milk  to  members  of  high 
school  teams  during  intermissions 
of  football  and  basketball  games. 

4.  Promoting  a  dairy  organization  week. 
"Lehigh  Valley  Milk  Week"  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Cooper- 
ative Farmers,  Allentown,  Pa.  Special 
signs,  displays,  pictures,  recom- 
mended menus,  and  public  address 
announcements  supplemented  news- 
paper and  radio  information.  Hundreds 
of  customers  were  intrigued  by  several 
heifers  in  a  corral  in  a  large  store. 

5.  Sponsoring  a  dairy  organization  "day" 
or  "night."  For  example,  McDonald 
Cooperative  Dairy  Co.,  Flint,  Mich., 
has  sponsored  "McDonald  Dairy 
Night"  at  baseball  games.  Free  ice 
cream  is  given  to  each  player  for  each 
hit  he  makes . 

6.  Selling  specially  designed  drink  con- 
tainers, together  with  chocolate  syrup, 
to  increase  children's  home  consump- 
tion of  chocolate  milk.  United  Farm- 
ers of  New  England,  Boston,  is  one 
of  those  using  a  "rocket  ship"  con- 
tainer plan  that  is  available  on  a 
franchise  basis. 

7.  Organizing  special  clubs  for  children. 
One  of  the  most  successful  of  these 
is  the  "Golden  G.  Rancher's  Club" 
sponsored  by  Golden  Guernsey  Dairy 
Cooperative,  Milwaukee .  Over  10,000 
children  are  members  and  share 
in  the  various  programs  arranged  for 
them. 

8.  Designing  paper  cartons  to  be  used 
as  cut-outs.  Various  western  designs, 
buildings,  and  railroad  cars  have  been 
outlined  on  cartons. 


9.  Sponsoring  "Santa  Claus"  to  appear 
before  various  school,  orphanage, and 
other  groups  during  several  weeks 
prior  to  Christmas. 

10.  Operating  retail  stands  at  county  fairs, 
baseball  games,  and  other  community 
affairs. 

11.  Placing  "courtesy  benches"  at  spots 
where  people  otherwise  stand  and 
wait. 

12.  Hiring  high  school  or  college  athletes 
as  routemen.  Children  are  much  im- 
pressed and  encouraged  to  drink  milk. 

13.  Developing  a  year-round  calendar  of 
sales  events,  in  order  that  administra- 
tive employees,  routemen,  and  others 
can  know  not  only  what  the  current 
phase  of  the  program  is  but  what  the 
next  will  be . 

14.  Challenge  Cream  and  Butter  Associ- 
ation, with  headquarters  in  Los  An- 
geles, began  using  the  name  "Slim" 
on  its  packaged  skim  milk  in  1951. 
Coupled  with  a  28-day  reducing  diet 
booklet,  the  name  brought  large  in- 
creases in  sales  of  the  nonfat  milk 
product.  United  Farmers  of  New  Eng- 
land has  sold  a  similar  product  as 
"Fat-Free  Milk." 

The  "personal"  aspects  of  these  ideas 
and  messages  often  are  emphasized.  Cus- 
tomers are  more  interested  in  themselves 
and  their  needs  and  desires  than  in  the 
cooperative  that  supplies  milk  to  them. 
Pictures,  names,  and  descriptions  of  local 
people  and  the  environment  in  which  they 
live  have  appeal  to  potential  customers.  In 
addition,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  what 
the  consumer  needs  and  wants --not  on  what 
the  cooperative  wants  to  sell. 

Many  factors  are  important  in  use  of 
the  newest  medium- -television.  Ralph 
Goley,  General  Manager  of  Gold  Spot  Dairy, 
Enid,  Okla.,  has  made  the  following  practi- 
cal suggestions  (Address  at  the  annual  con- 
vention in  1954  of  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation): 

"A.    Select     TV      stations     with     a     good 
listening  audience 
1  .    Not  too  much  competition 

2.  Should     cover     your      sales     and 
production  area 

3.  Should   not  cover  too  much  extra 
territory  that  must  be  paid  for 

4.  Try   to   get   station   that  does  not 
require  special  extra  aerials 

B.    Select  and  develop  good  program  or 
spots  close  to  a  good  program 
1.    Program  should  tie  in  with  health 
and   dairy  products  if  possible 
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2.  Develop  good  hard-hitting  subject 
matter 

3.  Use  films  showing  production, 
processing,  and  delivery 

4.  Posters  and  props  are  also  good 

5.  Use  good  live  announcers  who 
believe  in  and  really  drive  home 
the  need  for  products 

C.  Should  select  time  of  day  when  Mrs. 
Housewife  and  children  are  listening 
1.    Producer  programs  may  be  used 

earlier  in  day 

D.  Cost  must  be  considered- -(an- 
nouncement cost,  $20,  compared  to 
a  30-minute  program  at  $250  to 
$300  or  more) 


E.    Measure  results  by 

1 .  Give  aways 

2.  Tie    in    with    special    flavors    of 
ice  cream 

3.  Tie    in   with   other    special  prod- 
ducts" 

A  great  many  ideas  have  been  used  by 
dairy  cooperatives  and  other  milk  distri- 
butors. The  problems  confronting  all  or- 
ganizations are  challenged  by  the  need  to 
select  useful  ideas  and  to  transmit  them 
into  action. 

Effective  advertising  can  put  new  life 
into  a  jaded  sales  program.  But  it  is  not  a 
cure-all  that  automatically  can  make  a 
sick  business  healthy. 


MERCHANDISING  EFFICIENTLY 


Milk  must  be  merchandised  efficiently  to 
compete  with  other  foods.  Promoting  and 
advertising  create  or  increase  demand. 
Merchandising  is  the  process  of  preparing 
products  for  market;  supplying  customers 
with  milk  when,  where,  and  how  they  want 
it;  and  assisting  wholesale  and  retail 
handlers  to  sell  more  milk. 

Two  questions  requiring  continual  study 
are:  (1)  Howdo  various  alternative  methods 
of  selling  affect  consumption?  (2)  What  are 
the  costs  and  net  margins  of  these  alterna- 
tive methods?  Marketing  research  pro- 
grams are  needed  to  provide  the  answers. 

Traditionally,  fluid  milk  has  been  de- 
livered to  customers  by  the  organization 
which  pasteurizes  and  bottles  it.  A  tre- 
mendous shift  toward  sales  through  stores 
has  occurred  in  many  large  markets.  In 
some  markets,  specialized,  independent 
vendors  (or  "bob-tailers"),  rather  than 
employees  of  processing  organizations,  dis- 
tribute the  finished  products.  Specialized 
vending  organizations  control  many  coin- 
operated  milk  vending  machines.  Large 
quantities  of  dairy  products  also  are  served 
in  public  eating  places.  Much  improvement 
is  possible  in  marketing  milk  through  such 
channels . 

Thus  the  merchandising  of  milk  involves 
persons  and  organizations  other  than  those 
concerned  with  processing  it.  Attention  is 
given  here,  however,  to  problems  of  mer- 
chandising as  they  confront  a  processing 
cooperative. 

Maintaining  a  high  level  of  operating 
efficiency  on  routes --whether  wholesale 
or  retail- -is  of  prime  importance  to  a 
distributing  cooperative.  Size  of  loads, 
volume  per  mile,  frequency  of  deliveries, 
and     many     other     factors     determine     the 


level  of  efficiency.  Kinds  of  products  sold 
and  margins  per  unit  also  affect  the  op- 
erating margin  for  each  route.  It  is  good 
business  to  direct  sales  campaigns  toward 
products  which  have  wide  net  margins  or 
for  which  net  margins  can  be  increased. 

In  actual  practice,  none  of  these  cost  or 
efficiency  factors  can  be  disregarded  when 
a  sales  program  is  being  developed.  To 
include  a  discussion  of  themhere,  however, 
would  distract  attention  from  the  principal 
theme  of  this  report- -"selling  milk." 

Packaging  Attractively 

An  attractive,  colorful  package  helps 
obtain  repeat  sales  of  dairy  products. 
It  should  protect  the  product  from  con- 
tamination and  be  durable.  It  also  should 
be  easy  to  handle  and  should  serve  as 
an  advertising  medium  for  the  distribu- 
tor . 

Color  now  is  used  widely  on  dairy  pack- 
ages. Pictures  also  help  attract  attention. 
The  recent  trend  in  pictures  has  been  away 
from  cows  and  dairy  plants  toward  butter 
on  pancakes,  milk  in  glasses,  or  other 
scenes  showing  the  packaged  products  in 
use. 

It  appears  desirable  to  standardize  the 
external  appearance  of  all  milk  products 
handled  by  each  distributor.  Similar  mark- 
ings and  basic  designs  help  develop  a 
"family"  of  products.  It  is  also  necessary, 
however,  to  enable  the  customer  to  dis- 
tinguish readily  between  products  in  the 
"family." 

After  the  package  has  caught  the  eye  of  a 
customer,  it  must  identify  the  product  and 
the  dealer  in  a  simple  and  readily  under- 
standable    manner.     Rather     large    letters 
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Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association.  New  York  City,  uses  this  "family"  of  packages  to  sell  its  products. 


help  even  near-sighted  persons  identify 
products  and  read  sales  messages. 

A  good  package- -whether  paper  or 
glass—protects  the  flavor  of  milk.  It  does 
not  absorb  odors  from  other  products, 
leak,  or  promote  bacterial  action. 

Convenience  in  carrying,  opening,  using, 
and  storing  is  important. 

Many  ideas  are  used  by  milk  distributing 
organizations  in  packaging  dairy  products. 
Golden  Guernsey  Dairy  Cooperative,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Dairymen's  League  Coopera- 
tive Association,  New  York  City,  are  among 
those  that  have  sold  cottage  cheese  in  a 
re-usable,  pint-size,  colored,  plastic  re- 
frigerator dish,  with  plastic  cover.  Cottage 
cheese  also  has  been  sold  in  colorful  sets 
of  aluminum  tumblers,  plastic  coated  paper 
containers,  aluminum  dessert  dishes,  pot- 
tery bowls,  plastic  dishes  with  small  phono- 
graph  records    as    covers,   decorated  glass 


tumblers,  plastic  "flower  pot"  containers, 
and  amber  glass  mugs  with  brass  bands  and 
hardwood  handles. 

Fluid  milk  is  packaged  in  glass  and  paper 
containers  of  various  sizes  and  shapes. 
A  few  years  ago  many  cooperatives  replaced 
round  glass  bottles  with  square  glass 
bottles.  Paper  cartons  with  a  spout  to 
make  pouring  easier  have  become  popular. 
Rochester  Dairy  Cooperative,  Rochester, 
Minn.,  is  among  those  using  this  type  of 
carton.  Another  paper  container  is  plastic 
coated  on  the  inside.  It  is  said  to  be  more 
durable  but  also  more  expensive  than  other 
paper  containers.  Consolidated  Badger  Co- 
operative, Shawano,  Wis.,  was  one  of  the 
first  organizations  in  the  United  States  to 
use  this  container. 

The  dairy  industry  of  this  country  does 
not  have  a  monopoly  on  new  ideas  for 
packaging,  however.  A  large  cooperative  in 
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Stockholm,  Sweden,  is  using  an  unusual 
shape  of  milk  container  called  the  "Tetra 
Pak."  The  packaging  procedure  involves 
wrapping  a  pillar  of  milk  in  paper  and  then 
cutting  off  the  paper  with  heat- sealing  irons 
to  form  filled  packages.  It  is  reported  that 
the  package  is  easy  to  handle  while  milk 
is  poured  and  can  be  produced  quite 
cheaply. 

Multiple -quart  containers  are  popular  in 
many  domestic  markets.  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee are  cities  in  which  use  of  such  con- 
tainers has  expanded  rapidly  in  recent 
years.  In  some  other  areas,  however,  co- 
operatives have  not  been  convinced  that 
multiquart  containers  actually  increase 
consumption.  A  rather  intensive  research 
study  is  needed  to  develop  criteria  addi- 
tional distributors  can  use  in  deciding 
whether  to  adopt  such  containers. 

Other  products  which  round  out  the  "line" 
carried  by  milk  distributors  in  this  country 
also  are  often  attractively  packaged.  Lake 
to  Lake  Dairy  Cooperative,  Manitowoc, 
Wis.,  uses  an  illustrated  butter  carton 
showing  pats  of  butter  on  a  serving  of 
peas,  with  one  panel  advertising  cheese 
made  by  the  association. 

Delivering  to  Homes 

Retail  home  delivery  is  the  traditional 
way  of  selling  milk  in  this  country.  It  is 
often  attacked  as  an  archaic  and  highly 
expensive  way  to  distribute  milk.  It  is  as 
frequently  defended  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
dependable  sales  outlets.  In  this  report  no 
critical  appraisal  is  made  of  the  relative 
merits  of  home  delivery  as  compared  to 
sales  through  stores.  Many  distributing 
cooperatives  now  are  engaged  in  home  de- 
livery and  an  attempt  is  made  here  to  help 
them  do  a  better  job  of  selling. 

A  first  step  in  this  sales  appraisal  is  to 
list  some  of  the  reasons  home  delivery  of 
milk  still  exists. 

1.  Milk  is  bulky.  Each  quart,  whether  in 
glass  or  paper,  weighs  over  2 pounds. 
Many  housewives,  who  feel  that  a 
supply  of  milk  is  necessary  each  day, 
do  not  like  to  carry  it  home  from 
stores. 

2.  Milk  still  is  a  relatively  perishable 
product.  Modern  methods  of  milk 
production  and  handling  have  improved 
the  keeping  quality  of  milk,  and  re- 
frigerators provide  proper  care  in  the 
home,  but  it  must  be  handled  more 
carefully  than  most  foods.  Thus,  as 
a  matter   of  convenience,    many   con- 


sumers prefer  to  have  milk  delivered 
to  their  homes. 

3.  The  customer  has  a  dependable  supply 
of  the  brand  of  her  choice.  She  also 
has  the  opportunity  to  obtain  credit 
rather  than  pay  at  the  time  of  each 
purchase. 

4.  The  distributor  can  maintain  close 
contacts  with  each  customer  and  can 
identify  her  as  an  individual.  This 
provides  an  opportunity  for  salesman- 
ship. The  opportunity  for  effective 
selling  is  one  of  the  most  forceful 
reasons  for  home  delivery. 

5.  The  distributor  can  maintain  control 
over  product  quality  until  the  milk 
reaches  the  home. 

6.  It  often  is  said  that  home  delivery 
maintains  milk  consumption;  if  home 
delivery  were  abolished,  consumption 
would  drop.  This  particular  claim 
may  not  be  wholly  accurate,  however. 
There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
some  decline  in  consumption  would 
occur  if  home  delivery  suddenly 
ceased;  it  is  debatable  what  the  effects 
would  be  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  customary  pattern  for  markets  and 
for  distributors  is  to  have  most  store  sales 
in  paper.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course. 
A  few  individual  cooperatives,  such  as 
Producers  Dairy  at  Danville,  111.,  deliver 
milk  in  paper  on  both  wholesale  and  retail 
routes.  Others  deliver  milk  inglassonly. 

In  recent  years  the  subdealer  (or  "bob- 
tailer"  or  "vendor")  has  become  more 
common  for  home  delivery  in  some  areas. 
The  subdealer  is  an  independent  retailer 
who  buys  packaged  milk  at  wholesale  from 
processors  and  delivers  it  on  his  own  retail 
routes.  Some  milk  distributing  organizations 
welcome  the  freedom  from  distribution 
problems  that  comes  from  sales  to  sub- 
dealers.  Such  sales  are  particularly  attrac- 
tive in  cities  outside  that  in  which  the 
processing  organization  has  its  plant. 

Other  distributors  do  not  want  to  lose 
control  over  the  quality  or  sale  of  their 
products.  They  do  not  sell  to  subdealer s. 

The  success  or  failure  of  home  delivery 
depends  on  the  sales  effectiveness  of  the 
routeman,  whether  he  is  an  employee  of 
the  processor  or  an  independent  business- 
man. 

A  limitation  of  home  delivery  is  that  the 
customer  usually  has  no  display  of  products 
from  which  to  choose.  Additional  sales  can 
be  stimulated  if  the  routeman  occasionally 
takes  time  to  personally  acquaint  the  house- 
wife  with  all  the  products  he  has  available. 
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A  special  order  form  may  serve  to  call 
attention  to  various  products  during  the 
Christmas  or  Lenten  seasons.  One  section 
of  the  card  may  be  kept  by  the  housewife 
to  keep  track  of  her  special  orders. 

Bottle  collars  and  door-knob  hangers  are 
types  of  informational  media  specially 
adapted  to  home  delivery. 

Care  of  milk  after  delivery  presents 
problems.  The  optimum  arrangement  is  to 
transfer  the  milk  from  the  refrigerated 
truck  into  the  home  refrigerator.  Many 
housewives  do  not  find  it  convenient  to 
receive  milk  directly  from  the  routeman. 
The  milk  may  be  exposed  to  sunlight  for  a 
number  of  hours.  As  a  result,  quality  is 
adversely  affected.  This  problem  has  be- 
come more  common  as  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  wives  work  outside  the  home.  A 
comprehensive  sales  program  provides  for 
educating  consumers  on  care  of  milk  at 
home. 

Selling  through  Stores 

Sales  of  milk  through  stores  have  in- 
creased greatly  in  recent  years.  In  some 
markets- -mostly  large  cities--the  volume 
of  bottled  milk  sold  through  stores  exceeds 
that  sold  on  home  delivery  routes. 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  store 
sales  of  milk  will  continue  to  increase. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  expansion 
thus  far  are  these: 

1.  The  consumer  willingly  bears  the 
cost  of  transporting  the  milk  from  a 
central  distribution  point  (the  store) 
to  her  home.  Since  she  usually  will 
also  need  other  foods,  she  may  con- 
sider this  cost  to  be  unimportant.  In 
such  event,  she  will  prefer  to  buy  milk 
at  the  lower  price  at  the  store.  (In 
some  markets,  however,  regulations 
forbid  a  price  differential  between  the 
store  price  and  the  home  delivered 
price.) 

2.  The  consumer  has  a  choice  of  brands 
and  products.  She  may  buy  as  little  or 
as  much  of  each  as  she  desires  at  the 
moment.  A  variety  is  readily  available 
and  displayed  for  her  consideration. 
Thus  there  is  greater  flexibility  in 
purchasing  at  the  store  than  through 
home  delivery. 

3.  Specialized  food  salesmen—the  store 
operators  and  employees --handle  milk 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  other 
foods.  Thus  milk  has  the  opportunity 
to  compete  with  these  other  foods  in 
the  marketplace. 


Added  costs  due  to  duplication  of 
services  are  less  important  in  store 
sales  than  for  home  delivery.  Each  of 
several  stores  may  handle  identical 
lines  of  dairy  products  but  some  im- 
portant differences  in  locations  occur . 
When  wholesale  price  discounts  result 
in  exclusive  stops  —  that  is,  each  store 
has  but  a  single  brand  of  milk  prod- 
ucts--duplication  in  delivery  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.'  Home  delivery 
routes  usually  have  exclusive  retail 
stops  but  they  are  small  and  numer- 
ous. Five  or  more  trucks  may  serve 
families  in  a  single  block  of  a  resi- 
dential area. 


A  Wisconsin  housewife  selects  a  carton  of  milk  prepared  by  the 
Dairyland  Cooperative  Association  of  Milwaukee  and  Juneau, 
Wis. 

5.  It  sometimes  is  argued  that  sales 
through  stores  increase  per  capita 
consumption  of  milk.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly true  for  some  families  but  not 
others.  The  effect  on  consumption 
generally  of  the  shift  to  store  sales 
has  not  been  conclusively  proven  on  a 
regional  or  national  scale. 

Self-service  supermarkets  focus  atten- 
tion  on  store  displays  and  arrangements  of 
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commodities.  Impulse  buying  is  a  tremen- 
dous factor  affecting  sales  of  most  products 
in  these  stores.  As  a  result,  the  appearance 
of  the  product  or  package  has  a  tremendous 
effect  on  sales. 

Large,  attractive,  open  refrigerated  dis- 
play cabinets  often  are  used  to  merchandise 
dairy  products .  They  serve  to  make  products 
readily  accessible  and,  if  properly  made 
and  used,  maintain  product  quality. 

Sometimes,  however,  milk  is  stacked  for 
hours  at  room  temperature  because  there 
is  no  room  for  it  in  the  display  cabinet. 
Cartons  may  be  piled  on  or  near  the  cabinet. 
Furthermore,  the  cabinets  may  not  main- 
tain low  enough  temperatures  to  keep  milk 
properly.  These  are  conditions  requiring 
educational  activities  on  the  part  of  dis- 
tributors. Such  activities  may  involve  work- 
ing with  individual  dealers.  An  effective 
alternative  is  to  hold  a  meeting  of  a  group 
of  dealers,  at  the  dairy  plant  or  elsewhere, 
and  to  provide  refreshments  or  entertain- 
ment as  well  as  information.  Such  meetings 
enable  an  association  to  capitalize  on 
dealers'  undivided  attention  while  presenting 
them  with  helpful  information  on  all  aspects 
of  milk  merchandising. 

One  fact  that  many  dairy  cooperatives 
need  to  emphasize  more  forcefully  is  that 
retailers  can  make  profits  from  handling 
milk  products.  Bottled  milk  has  a  low  gross 
margin  but  there  is  rapid  turnover,  the 
average  sale  is  relatively  large  in  value, 
and  handling  expenses  are  low. 

Location  of  products  in  stores,  on  shelves, 
or  in  display  cabinets  is  extremely  im- 
portant. Many  times,  location  will  outweigh 
brand  preference  in  determining  which 
product  the  consumer  selects.  Therefore, 
the  cooperative  needs  to  make  sure  its 
products  are  located  in  the  most  advanta- 
geous spots. 

A  cooperative  can  help  wholesale  buyers 
sell  larger  volumes.  Many  store  operators 
have  a  lot  to  learn  about  the  various  ways 
homemakers  can  use  dairy  products.  They 
also  need  help  in  promoting  sales  of  these 
products.  Point-of-sale  material-- such  as 
ceiling  streamers,  wall  posters,  window 
streamers  or  decals,  display  case 
streamers  or  placards,  plastic  cheese 
knives,  and  recipe  booklets- -can  help  boost 
sales.  Recipe  booklets  or  leaflets  prepared 
for  this  use  may  also  be  distributed  to 
consumers  at  church  events  and  other 
gatherings  and  to  residences  as  well. 

Display  "bins"  sometimes  spur  sales  by 
placing  dairy  products  at  unusual  locations. 
Common  chopped  ice;  a  special  non-melting, 


re-usable  ice;  or  other  means  of  refrigera- 
tion keeps  products  in  good  condition. 

Milk  display  cases,  ice  cream  cabinets, 
and  neon  signs  in  stores,  as  well  as  dis- 
pensers in  restaurants,  also  are  sometimes 
provided  by  dealers.  These  help  promote 
the  brand  by  displaying  it  prominently .  Such 
equipment  is  expensive,  however,  and  costs 
outweigh  benefits  if  it  is  distributed  without 
first  evaluating  the  probable  volume  of 
business  at  each  potential  location. 

In  addition  to  providing  point-of-sale 
material  and  equipment,  cooperatives  can 
also  conduct  store  demonstrations  and  dis- 
tribute samples.  In  some  instances,  co- 
operatives have  employed  high  school  home 
economics  teachers  on  Saturdays  to  handle 
demonstrations  and  to  talk  to  housewives. 
Wells  Dairies  Cooperative,  Columbus,  Ga., 
has  used  this  technique. 

Trained  personnel  can  visit  food  stores 
to  assist  in  developing  effective  dairy  dis- 
plays, locating  these  displays  advanta- 
geously, and  selling  dairy  products.  They 
also  can  help  drug  store  clerks  prepare 
ice  cream  sundaes  and  sodas  that  are 
attractive  to  the  buyer  and  profitable  to  the 
seller.  Sales  messages  on  strips  of  special 
adhesive  tape  can  be  placed  on  soda  foun- 
tains as  well  as  store  display  cases. 

Merchandising  food  through  stores  is  a 
complex  and  changeable  business.  Milk 
distributing  cooperatives  face  many  prob- 
lems in  helping  store  operators  merchandise 
their  dairy  products  effectively. 

Obtaining  and  Holding  Customers 

All  phases  of  the  sales  program  are 
directed  toward  obtaining  and  holding  cus- 
tomers but  there  are  special  techniques  to 
be  considered.  These  relate  to  contacting 
new  residents,  potential  customers  among 
established  residents,  current  customers, 
and  former  customers. 

The  sales  manager  supervises  develop- 
ment of  prospect  lists.  Names  of  new 
residents  are  obtained  from  moving  com- 
panies, real  estate  agencies,  the  telephone 
company,  the  electric  power  company,  items 
in  newspapers,  and  other  sources.  Indi- 
viduals or  organizations  then  are  contacted 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  sell  the  associ- 
ation's  products  and  services  to  them. 

Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  contact  new 
residents  as  a  group.  For  example,  if  a 
private  company  or  the  Government  plans 
to  construct  a  new  plant  or  to  open  or 
expand  a  branch  office,  the  cooperative  can 
expect  new   residents    in   the  community.  It 
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can  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  information 
on  residential  opportunities.  A  special 
brochure- -"Welcome  to  Our  City"--canbe 
sent  to  the  potential  new  residents  before 
they  even  visit  the  city  which  is  to  be  their 
new  home . 

Similarly,  a  news  story  about  plans  for 
construction  of  a  new  store  or  public 
eating  place  may  be  interpreted  as  an  offer 
to  seek  a  new  wholesale  account. 

The  "Welcome  Wagon"  idea  was  adopted 
during  the  days  of  hor  se-drawnmilk  wagons 
but  it  still  is  effective.  A  co-op  repre- 
sentative makes  a  friendly  visit  to  each  new 
resident  and  describes  the  association's 
products  and  services,  frequently  giving 
the  newcomer  small  samples  of  various 
products. 

Sometimes  a  hostess  contacts  families 
shortly  after  they  move  to  a  different 
residence.  The  Farmers  Dairy,  at  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  has  used  a  hostess  as  an  "ice- 
breaker," with  routemen  and  supervisors 
to  followup. 

A  common  method  of  holding  present 
customers  and  obtaining  new  ones  involves 
a  call  on  each  recent  mother.  A  daily  list 
of  births  is  obtained  from  the  hospital.  A 
personal  call  by  a  representative  of  the 
cooperative  results  in  the  gift  of  a  baby 
book,  pink  or  blue  bib,  or  other  suitable 
item.  A  variation  of  this  idea  is  to  deliver 
a  series  of  baby  care  booklets,  one  each 
month,  to  new  mothers.  These  provide  12 
contacts  with  each  regular  or  potential 
customer . 

Cooperatives  sometimes  use  "solicita- 
tion crews"  to  obtain  new  customers.  Each 
new  area  to  be  covered  is  first  blocked  out 
on  a  street  map.  Then  the  solicitors  are 
told  when  deliveries  are  made  to  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  area.  The  next  step  is  a 
concentrated  door-to-door  sales  drive. 

The  solicitation  method  provides  far 
fewer  contacts  per  dollar  than  equivalent 
amounts  spent  on  advertising.  However, 
these  contacts  are  much  more  personal. 
They  are  especially  productive  with  new 
residents  since  a  solicitor  may  obtain  a 
new  account  before  newspaper  or  other 
advertising  has  become  effective. 

Solicitation  of  new  home  delivery  cus- 
tomers may  be  stimulated  by  requiring  each 
routeman  to  prepare  a  weekly  prospect  list. 
Customarily,  he  will  be  expected  to  list 
at  least  12  names  and  addresses.  These 
may  be  neighbors  of  regular  customers, 
persons  suggested  by  customers,  or  names 
taken  from  a  directory. 

On  Friday  each  driver  turns  in  a  prospect 


report.  Then  a  master  list  is  prepared  in 
the  office.  On  Saturday  a  form  letter  is 
sent  to  each  prospect.  The  letter  is  de- 
livered Monday  and  on  Wednesday  the 
routeman  or  solicitor  leaves  a  free  bottle 
of  milk.  On  Friday  he  calls  to  solicit  an 
order  and  later  reports  results  to  his 
supervisor. 

This  method  prepares  the  prospect  for  a 
visit  and  thus  reduces  the  time  that  must 
be  spent  in  obtaining  an  order  or  a  rejection. 

In  order  to  assure  follow-ups,  aprospect 
card  file  sometimes  is  established.  Such 
cards  measure  4  by  6  inches  and  provide 
space  for  the  routeman's  name  (or  solici- 
tor's name);  prospect's  name,  address  and 
telephone  number;  date  and  time  of  first 
call;  and  "remarks." 

The  original  card  is  kept  in  the  office 
and  a  duplicate  kept  by  the  routeman.  If 
the  routeman  indicates  he  will  make  a  re- 
turn call  on  July  10,  for  example,  the  office 
card  is  placed  behind  a  "10"  tab  card.  A 
list  of  the  calls  to  be  made  during  the  day 
are  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  or  copies 
given  daily  to  routemen.  At  the  end  of  the 
day  on  July  10,  the  supervisor  checks  with 
the  routeman  to  see  if  the  call  was  made.  If 
it  was  not,  an  explanation  is  required. 

If  the  routeman  receives  a  monthly  bonus 
based  on  the  number  of  contacts  made, 
rather  than  number  of  new  accounts  ob- 
tained, a  telephone  check  is  made  on  each 
contact  reported. 

A  few  organizations  attempt  to  learn  what 
regular  customers  think  of  them.  One 
method  involves  a  postcard  survey.  The 
customer  merely  checks  a  "yes"  or  "no" 
box  provided  for  each  of  several  questions. 
Among  these  questions  are  the  following: 
Has  our  routeman  ever  been  discourteous? 
Have  our  office  employees  ever  been  dis- 
courteous? Do  you  find  our  monthly  state- 
ments hard  to  understand?  Have  you  been 
dissatisfied  with  our  products?  (If  so,  check 
"Never,"  "Seldom,"  "Occasionally,"  or 
"Frequently.")  Space  also  is  provided  for 
other  comments. 

The  only  difference  between  a  former 
customer  and  any  other  potential  customer 
is  that  the  former  customer  may  be  a  more 
difficult  sales  prospect.  This  does  not 
mean  he  or  she  should  be  neglected,  how- 
ever. 

One  practice  is  to  send  a  form  letter  as 
soon  as  a  customer  gives  notice  to  end 
deliveries.  Such  a  letter  asks  the  housewife, 
store  operator,  or  other  buyer  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  cancellation.  Perhaps  a 
personal  explanation  by  the  supervisor  will 
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Guilford  Dairy  Cooperative  Association,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  opens  a  sales  bar  complete  with  a  "Register  here  for  free  prizes" 

attraction. 


induce  the  buyer  to  withdraw  the  cancella- 
tion. Perhaps  products  or  services  need 
improvement. 

By  consulting  a  record  of  the  frequency 
of  common  complaints,  the  supervisor  can 
keep  in  touch  with  consumers'  reactions.  If 
changes  in  operations  are  needed,  this 
record  will  focus  attention  on  trouble  spots. 

Making  Milk  More  Available 

Consumers  will  buy  more  milk  if  it  is 
more  readily  available  to  them.  Ease  and 
convenience  with  which  milk  can  be  pur- 
chased affect  sales.  Both  time  and  place  are 
involved. 

Vending  machines  provide  a  means  of 
making  milk  always  available  at  a  convenient 
spot.  They  also  protect  its  flavor  and  keep 
it  cool.  As  a  result,  the  use  of  such 
machines  is  expanding  rapidly.  They  are 
located  in  schools,  industrial  plants,  bus 
stations,    and  at  gasoline  stations  and  other 


places  where  there  are  large  numbers  of 
people.  Sales  opportunities  are  greatest 
when  people  have  reason  to  stay  in  the  area 
for  a  while,  whether  for  5  minutes  or  8 
hours. 

Vending  machines  are  expensive,  how- 
ever, and  proper  servicing  calls  for  a 
trained  crew.  If  not  properly  maintained, 
they  may  become  business  headaches. 

The  National  Automatic  Merchandising 
Association  estimates  that  milk  sales 
through  vending  machines  totaled  over  $22 
million  in  1954.  This  was  about  one-third 
more  than  in  1953.  The  association  also 
estimates  that  there  were  about  16,000 milk 
vending  machines  and  20,000  ice  cream 
vending  machines  in  1954.  The  latter  had 
sales  of  about  $20  million. 

If  installed  in  favorable  locations,  and 
maintained  carefully,  vending  machines 
appear  to  offer  a  satisfactory  outlet  for 
additional  quantities  of  fluid  milk.  A  great 
deal   of  information   on  their  operation  has 
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appeared  during  recent  years.  Much  of  it 
has  been  based  on  opinions  rather  than  facts  . 
The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  plans  to 
conduct  a  research  study  to  determine  the 
effect  of  vending  machines  on  consumption 
in  fluid-milk  markets.  The  Farmer  Co- 
operative Service  has  underway  a  com- 
panion study  to  assist  cooperative  manage- 
ments to  analyze  the  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities in  vending  that  confront  them  as 
individual  businesses.  These  studies  will 
provide  much  information  not  now  available 
to  large  numbers  of  distributors. 

Machines  which  release  milk  in  a  flow 
rather  than  in  containers  are  another  means 
of  encouraging  increased  sales  of  milk.  They 
are  used  in  many  schools  and  restaurants 
and  reduce  labor  and  space  requirements. 
If  properly  maintained,  they  also  guard  the 
quality  of  the  milk  served.  Since  the  milk  is 
delivered  in  bulk  rather  than  consumer- size 
containers,  opportunities  exist  for  reducing 
the  handling  margin  between  farmer  and 
consumer . 

Still    another    way    to    make    milk    more 


readily  available  is  through  dairy  stores 
and  milk  bars.  Many  milk  distributing  co- 
operatives—such as  those  in  Greensboro, 
N.  C;  Allentown,  Pa.;  and  Milwaukee, 
Wis. .--operate  attractive  retail  dairy 
stores.  Michigan  Producers  Dairy  Company, 
Adrian,  Mich.,  features  a  large  assortment 
of  cheese  as  well  as  ice  cream  and  milk. 

Many  stores  have  space  for  customers 
arriving  in  cars,  but  a  rather  new  idea  is 
to  have  a  "drive-in"  window  to  speed  sales 
of  packaged  products  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

Distribution  of  packaged  milk  to  farm 
families  further  widens  the  market.  Prairie 
Farms  Creamery  in  Bloomington,  111.,  de- 
livers fresh  concentrated  milk  along  with 
ice  cream,  butter,  and  cottage  cheese.  The 
same  trucks  which  pick  up  raw  products 
from  farms  deliver  finished  products.  The 
result  is  a  new  service  to  members,  plus 
an  expanded  market  for  their  products.  The 
potential  benefits  and  limitations  should  be 
weighed  carefully,  however,  before  other 
cooperatives  venture  into  this  kind  of  dis- 
tribution. 


DEVELOPING  SALES  PERSONNEL 


An  effective  sales  program  has  compe- 
tent sales  personnel  to  put  management's 
plans  into  action.  Advertising  agents  and 
other  outside  specialists  may  help  develop 
a  sales  program  but  the  cooperative's  own 
employees  are  most  important  in  conducting 
it.  Cooperatives  need  to  improve  their 
methods  of  selecting,  training,  organizing, 
leading,  motivating,  compensating,  and 
supervising  sales  staffs. 

Organizing  the  Sales  Staff 

This  is  an  era  of  organization.  Sales  per- 
sonnel, as  well  as  other  employees,  must 
be  welded  into  effective  teams. 

If  the  sales  staff  of  a  milk  distributing 
cooperative  is  compared  to  that  of  an  army 
unit,  the  sales  manager  is  captain,  depart- 
ment heads  are  lieutenants,  route  super- 
visors are  sergeants,  and  routemen  are  the 
rank  and  file.  The  organizational  chart  for 
one  relatively  large  milk  distributing  co- 
operative illustrates  a  common  form  of 
organization  (figure   1). 

The  sales  manager  is  the  key  adminis- 
trator who  devotes  all  of  his  time  to  the 
sales  program.  A  brief  review  of  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  will  illustrate  the 
nature  of  his  job. 

1 .    Develop,     plan,     and     administer    the 


general  sales  program. 

2.  Develop  sound  pricing  structure  (unit 
prices,  quantity  discounts--if  legal-- 
and  other  discounts). 

3.  Adopt  sales  controls  (budgets,  ex- 
penses, performance). 

4.  Develop  prospect  lists  (names  obtained 
from  moving  companies,  telephone 
company,  electric  power  company, 
items  in  newspapers,  and  other 
sources)  and  contact  individuals  or 
organizations    to  obtain  new  business. 

5.  Supervise  customer  services  (exten- 
sion of  credit,  collection  of  delinquent 
accounts  receivable,  adjustments,  al- 
lowances, special  deliveries  or  other 
services). 

6.  Plan  and  administer  advertising  and 
promotional  campaigns.  Prepare  sug- 
gested budgets;  select  media;  pre- 
pare or  select  advertising  copy, 
scripts,  and  other  material;  prepare 
exhibits;  and  conduct  consumer  con- 
tests and  product  demonstrations. 

7.  Select,  train,  and  supervise  sales 
employees . 

8.  Select  distribution  channels.  Obtain 
certain  kinds  of  accounts  or  certain 
individual  accounts. 

9.  Delineate  sales  routes  and  assign 
accounts  and  sales  quotas. 
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10.  Supervise  maintenance  of  daily  sales 
and  expense  records  for  individual 
route  So 

11.  Supervise  maintenance  of  milk  and  ice 
cream  trucks  and  select  replacements 
when  needed. 

12.  Plan  and  supervise  employees'  sales 
contests. 

13.  Conduct  safety  training  programs,  and 
supervise  safety  precautions  on 
routes. 

14.  Supervise  product  development  (new 
or  modified  products  or  containers, -- 
kinds,  styles,  colors,  names)  and  in- 
crease or  reduce  number  of  items 
sold,  whether  produced  or  purchased 
for  resale. 

15.  Supervise  plant  storage  and  inven- 
tories of  finished  products. 

16.  Supervise  loading  of  milk  and  ice 
cream  route  trucks. 

17.  Supervise  sales  to  vendors  and  others 
through  "platform  sales". 

18.  Supervise  operation  of  retail  dairy 
bar(s). 

19.  Conduct,  or  cooperate  in,  market 
research  (new  or  improved  programs 
to  increase  sales,  effect  on  sales  of 
consumer  habits  and  preferences, 
margins  for  individual  items  sold, 
margins  for  kinds  of  accounts  served 
or  of  major  individual  accounts,  de- 
sirability of  expanding  or  contracting 
sales  territories). 

Much  of  this  responsibility  is  delegated 
by  the  sales  manager  to  his  department 
heads.  He  works  with  them  to  develop  an 
effective  sales  program. 

Department  heads  have  primary  respon- 
sibility for  selecting  route  supervisors  .  The 
latter  are  the  link  in  the  management  chain 
that  ensures  transmitting  policies  into  prac- 
tices. 

Selecting  supervisors  —  whether  for  de- 
partments or  groups  of  routes—presents 
many  challenges.  College  training  courses 
often  are  helpful  in  providing  qualified 
candidates.  At  least  two  inservice  prac- 
tices are  fundamentally  important.  First, 
the  supervisor  should  be  chosen  on  a 
tentative  basis  before  a  vacancy  exists. 
Some  basic  training  can  be  given  before  he 
assumes  new  and  greater  responsibilities. 
Second,  the  supervisor  needs  to  be  a 
balanced  individual  who  can  work  with 
others.  He  may  be  an  excellent  salesman, 
or  keep  accurate  records,  but  still  be  a 
poor  supervisor.  The  supervisor  must  be 
able  to  supervise,  lead,  train,  educate, 
observe,    encourage,    and    stimulate  others. 


He  must  also  give  them  the  feeling  that  all 
are  on  one  team  and  their  suggestions  for 
operating  improvements  are  welcomed. 

Leaders- -not  "bosses"--are  needed. 

Sometimes  a  specialist  called  a  "hostess" 
is  added  to  the  sales  staff.  She  usually  is 
a  mature  woman  with  training  in  home 
economics.  Relatively  large  organizations 
find  hostesses  useful  in  supplying  informa- 
tion to  doctors  and  dentists,  newspaper 
columnists  and  radio  editors  concerned  with 
food,  schoolteachers,  women's  clubs,  and 
individual  housewives- -especially  new 
mothers  and  new  residents. 

A  milk  bargaining  cooperative  concen- 
trates its  sales  efforts  under  a  position 
comparable  to  that  of  manager  of  the  pro- 
motion and  advertising  department  of  a 
milk  distributing  cooperative  (figure  1). 
Since  duplication  exists,  and  duties  and 
responsibilities  related  to  the  program  of 
a  price  bargaining  cooperative  are  readily 
identifiable,  no  special  discussion  of  them 
is  necessary  here.  However,  their  im- 
portance to  members  should  not  be  mini- 
mized. 

For  any  kind  of  cooperative  sales  pro- 
gram it  is  vitally  necessary  to  remember 
that  charts,  job  descriptions,  and  other 
organizational  material  form  only  a  basis 
for  action.  Planning,  coordinating,  con- 
trolling, leading  and  educating  by  the  team 
of  supervisory  personnel  transmit  ideas 
into  action. 

Training  Routemen 

A  sales  program--no  matter  how  well 
designed--is  effective  only  if  people  make 
it  so.  This  requires  training  of  all  persons 
concerned  with  sales.  Routemen  are  the 
first  line  of  the  sales  force,  and  their 
training  requires  careful  planning. 

TO  KNOW  HOW  TO  SELL 

The  first  step  in  a  training  program  is 
to  decide  what  routemen  should  be  taught 
--this  is  the  "how"  of  selling. 

Effective  selling  is  based  on  faith.  If  he 
is  to  buy,  the  prospective  buyer  must  have 
faith  in  the  product  and  services  offered. 
In  order  to  create  such  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  buyer,  the  seller  also  must  have 
faith  in  the  product  and  services  offered. 
Thus  it  is  necessary  for  every  routeman  to 
know  what  he  has  to  offer. 

The  principal  steps  in  selling  have  been 
listed  as  follows  by  R.  G.  Seymour  (Uni- 
versity   of    Illinois,    Business    Management 
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The  routeman  is  the  key  to  success  for  any  dairy's  home  deliveries. 


Service    Bui.    801,    "The    How  of  Successful 
Selling"): 

"1.    Attention  (approach) 

2.  Interest  (opening) 

3.  Desire     (presentation   and   interpre- 
tation) 

4.  Conviction  (meeting  objections) 

5.  Action  (closing  the  sale) 

6.  Satisfaction." 

Few  persons  find  it  easy  to  sell  without 
experience.  Preparation  for  a  sales  inter- 
view is  essential.  It  involves  the  following 
steps:  Become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  products  and  services  offered  and  selling 
points  that  may  be  stressed;  collect  sales 
material  and  arrange  it  for  use;  anticipate 
probable  questions  and  develop  reasonable 
answers;  check  physical  appearance  and 
appearance  of  truck;  and  prepare  mentally 
in  order  to  start  off  with  confidence. 

Effective  selling  requires  a  planned  con- 
versation. The  first  few  sentences  of  a 
sales  presentation  are  especially  important 
because  they  can  mold  the  response  of  the 
prospective  customer.  They  should  be  posi- 
tive statements  and  hold  promise  of  bene- 
fits  for   the   buyer.  It  is  necessary  not  only 


to  obtain  favorable  attention  but  also  to  keep 
it.  The  talk  should  be  brief  but  still  tell 
enough  to  create  a  desire  to  buy.  A  few 
leading  questions  will  indicate  which  bene- 
fits the  prospective  buyer  rates  most  highly . 
Those  are  the  benefits  that  should  be  em- 
phasized most.  A  question  such  as  "Would 
you  like  to  have  us  start  delivery  on 
Wednesday?"  can  help  close  the  sale  after 
the  customer  has  become  aware  of  the 
merits  of  the  cooperative's  products. 

The  talk  should  be  planned  but  not  stand- 
ardized. A  talk  that  sounds  as  if  it  is 
coming  from  a  phonograph  record  is  not 
effective. 

An  important  point  to  remember  is  that 
no  statement  should  be  made  that  cannot  be 
backed  up  with  facts,  illustrations,  or 
demonstrations.  Arguments  with  the  cus- 
tomer and  adverse  criticism  of  competi- 
tors* products  or  services  are  also  taboo. 
Furthermore,  most  buyers  are  interested 
in  the  product  as  it  is  presented  to  them. 
They  are  not  likely  to  enjoy  a  recital  of 
the  labor,  equipment,  and  investment  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  product  to  its  finished 
form. 
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The  consumer  does  not  buy  milk  because 
of  a  desire  to  possess  a  given  quantity  of 
milk.  He  buys  it  to  satisfy  other  desires -- 
for  nourishment,  physical  and  mental  well- 
being,  a  cooling  effect,  and  so  forth.  Per- 
haps the  flavor  of  a  cold  glass  of  milk  at 
mealtime  will  appeal  to  a  prospective 
customer  on  a  retail  route.  Perhaps  a 
wholesale  buyer  is  concerned  with  the 
durability  of  a  carton  and  the  probability 
that  few  "leakers"  will  occur  to  irritate 
his  customers  or  to  mar  the  tidiness  of  his 
display  case.  The  sales  message  must  be 
concerned  with  these  desires. 

Much  remains  to  be  learned  about  the 
motives  which  lead  consumers  to  buy  milk. 

In  the  section  of  this  report  on  "Ad- 
vertising Effectively,"  consideration  was 
given  to  various  sales  points  that  should 
be  stressed  in  preparing  advertising  ma- 
terial. Such  points  are  as  important  in 
personal  interviews  as  in  more  impersonal 
contacts  such  as  newspaper  ads.  The  pros- 
pective retail  customer  must  be  shown 
how  the  association's  products  and  serv- 
ices will  benefit  her  in  terms  of  con- 
venience, economy,  sanitary  and  keeping 
quality,  appearance,  regularity,  and  usa- 
bility in  the  home.  The  wholesale  buyer  is 
interested  in  potential  profits  also. 

A  demonstration  of  the  qualities  of  a 
dairy  product  is  always  useful  if  it  is  not 
too  time  consuming. 

A  direct  question  can  indicate  whether  a 
prospective  consumer  understands  and  is 
interested.  Encouraging  him  to  talk  may 
not  only  put  him  in  good  humor  but  also 
bring  out  his  special  problems.  Then  the 
salesman  can  demonstrate  how  the  co- 
operative's product  will  reduce  trouble  due 
to  such  problems.  To  illustrate:  Perhaps 
the  prospective  customer  is  a  store  op- 
erator who  now  has  a  rather  large  quantity 
of  off-flavor  milk.  Such  a  condition  could 
lead  to  retail  customer  dissatisfaction  and 
to  complaints  to  the  store  operator.  The 
distributor  who  can  overcome  such  a  prob- 
lem is  likely  to  obtain  the  account. 

Routemen  often  find  it  useful  to  have  sales 
material  with  them.  This  may  include  a 
looseleaf  notebook  with  action  pictures  of 
the  plant,  its  products,  and  the  production 
and  processing  of  milk.  A  special  kit  with 
samples  of  products  may  also  be  a  sales 
aid.  In  addition,  the  routeman  should  have 
current  and  complete  information  on  the 
association's  entire  sales  program.  He 
should  receive  copies  of  all  advertisements 
before  their  publication  and  should  be 
informed   if   a   new   product   is    to   be  intro- 


duced. When  he  talks  to  a  housewife  or 
store  manager,  he  alone  is  there  to  repre- 
sent the  cooperative. 

THROUGH  A  DEFINITE  PROCEDURE 

The  preceding  section  was  devoted  to  what 
routemen  should  be  taught.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  decide  how  they  should  be  taught. 

A  definite  training  procedure  can  produce 
routemen  who  are  both  salesmen  and  de- 
liverymen.  The  first  requirement  is  to  be 
reasonably  sure  that  applicants  are  quali- 
fied to  become  routemen.  Special  tests  to 
measure  each  individual's  aptitude  and 
potential  ability  to  sell  are  rarely  used. 
Perhaps  more  attention  should  be  given  to 
developing  such  selection  aids. 

Some  organizations  conduct  a  basic  train- 
ing program  over  a  3-day  period.  One  day 
is  spent  in  showing  and  explaining  to  ap- 
plicants the  nature  of  the  business.  This 
may  include  tours  of  all  plant  facilities,  in- 
formation on  products  and  prices,  presenta- 
tion of  organizational  charts,  introductions 
to  administrative  personnel  and  brief  de- 
scriptions of  their  responsibilities,  evalua- 
tions of  the  role  of  each  department,  dis- 
cussions of  the  history  of  the  cooperative 
and  the  characteristics  of  cooperatives 
generally,  listing  employee  benefits  and 
conditions  of  employment,  and  a  thorough 
review  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
a  routeman.  Good  movies  are  a  valuable 
training  aid. 

The  second  day,  supervisors  provide 
supplementary  information  on  these  sub- 
jects. More  time  is  devoted  to  answering 
questions  of  applicants.  In  addition,  careful 
attention  is  given  to  the  reports  and  records 
routemen  must  maintain,  and  the  uses  made 
by  others  of  those  reports. 

The  third  day  is  devoted  to  demonstra- 
tions and  applicant  participation  in  the 
techniques  of  selling  milk.  Each  applicant 
gives  a  short,  prepared  sales  talk.  An 
actual  wooden  door  makes  the  setting  more 
realistic.  He  must  knock  on  the  door  and 
deliver  his  sales  talk.  Following  this  prac- 
tice session,  a  discussion  is  held  of  the 
objections  that  consumers  are  likely  to  offer 
when  asked  for  a  delivery  order. 

On  the  fourth  day,  successful  applicants 
may  begin  work  on  routes.  There  is  another 
plan,  however,  that  provides  for  more  com- 
plete training  before  final  selections  are 
made.  Under  this  plan,  applicants  are 
separated  into  groups  of  four  to  form  solicit- 
ing crews,  and  begin  soliciting  on  the  fourth 
day.  The  crew  foreman  works  first  with  the 
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applicant  who  appears  to  need  help  most. 
Nearly  all  inexperienced  salesmen  lack 
confidence  and  need  reassurance  and  en- 
couragement. The  last  hour  of  the  day  is 
spent  at  the  plant  in  discussing  experiences  . 

After  a  week  or  more  on  a  soliciting 
crew,  the  applicant  knows  how  to  handle 
products  properly  and  to  collect  money 
due  on  accounts.  Experience  on  the  solicit- 
ing crew  provides  the  all  important  "know- 
how"  in  selling. 

The  cost  of  soliciting  crews  established 
for  training  purposes  is  offset,  in  part  at 
least,  by  gains  from  additional  business. 
As  a  way  to  obtain  new  accounts,  it  is 
particularly  effective  in  cities  that  are 
expanding  or  experiencing  frequent  changes 
in  ownership  of  homes.  Under  such  con- 
ditions it  is  often  desirable  to  have  full-time 
soliciting  crews.  Women  solicitors  may  be 
especially  effective. 

If  the  candidate  for  employment  as  a 
routeman  does  not  wish  to  spend  at  least  a 
week  on  a  soliciting  crew,  he  is  not  apt  to 
become  a  good  routeman. 

The  training  procedure  described  here 
can  be  adopted  most  easily  by  large  as- 
sociations with  specialists  in  employee 
relations.  However,  the  basic  approach  can 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  even  a  small 
cooperative . 

There  are  many  specific  duties  that  should 
be  covered  during  training.  For  example, 
to  collect  bills  promptly,  without  losing 
customer  goodwill,  is  an  assignment  for 
which  most  routemen  need  careful  guidance. 
The  routeman  must  approach  the  task  with 
confidence  and  courtesy. 

Quality  of  service  builds  sales.  Neat, 
efficient  routemen  in  clean,  well-kept  trucks 
have  a  distinct  advantage  over  less  careful 
competitors.  Many  consumers  believe  sani- 
tary quality  of  products  is  indicated  by 
appearance  of  trucks  and  routemen.  Such 
a  relationship  does  not  necessarily  exist 
but  the  belief  that  it  does  may  affect  total 
sales  and  average  operating  costs. 

Service  must  also  be  regular ,  dependable, 
accurate,  and  courteous. 

Milk  delivered  to  homes  and  stores 
should  be  placed  where  its  quality  will  not 
be  lowered  by  sunlight,  heat,  or  other 
factors.  Properly  trained  routemen  can 
give  buyers  tips  on  care  of  milk. 

Training  of  routemen  doesn't  end  with 
completion  of  a  special  period  of  instruc- 
tion. It  must  be  continuous.  One  method  is 
to  hold  monthly  sales  meetings.  These 
should  be  short,  perhaps  only  an  hour  long. 
They  should  be  planned  in  advance,  however, 


and  be  interesting  enough  tohold  routemen's 
attention  for  the  entire  period. 

Among  the  various  subjects  that  might  be 
considered  are  these:  Plans  for  introducing 
a  new  product,  new  or  expanded  advertising, 
special  sales  campaigns,  results  of  sales 
contests,  introductions  of  new  sales  person- 
nel, selling  techniques  and  suggestions, 
price  schedules,  methods  of  completing 
route  reports,  and  analyses  of  market  con- 
ditions and  industry  trends.  Frequent  talks 
by  salesmen  from  other  organizations  can 
maintain  interest  in  such  programs. 

Dr.  James  H.  Davis  has  said  ("Handbook 
of  Sales  Training,"  second  edition):  "The 
conference  is  a  teaching  method  in  which  a 
small  group  discusses  a  problem  or  prob- 
lems under  a  competent  leader." 

Charts,  posters,  and  bulletins  displayed 
in  the  room  where  their  reports  are  com- 
pleted help  routemen  keep  informed.  Many 
associations  have  found  that  such  material 
has  to  be  changed  regularly,  however,  if 
it  is  to  continue  to  receive  attention. 

A  basic  technique  that  has  been  used  in 
many  other  phases  of  dairy  marketing  has 
application  to  training  of  routemen.  It  is  to 
break  up  job  assignments.  A  solicitor  may 
have  a  territory  assigned  to  him;  when  he 
has  covered  it,  he  has  completed  a  job.  A 
routeman  occasionally  may  be  given  a  new 
territory  or  an  opportunity  to  shift  from 
retail  to  wholesale  deliveries.  Some  in- 
dividuals like  to  work  at  the  same  assign- 
ment week  after  week  and  month  after 
month,  but  many  do  not. 

One  of  the  problems  in  training  a  route - 
man  is  to  measure  his  progress  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  training  program.  How 
well  has  he  been  trained?  What  gaps  are 
there  in  his  knowledge  of  his  job?  In  some 
industries  answers  have  been  sought  by  use 
of  rating  sheets.  This  technique  is  not 
common  among  milk  distributing  coopera- 
tives . 

A  "Rating  Sheet  for  Route  Salesmen"  has 
been  prepared  for  illustrative  purposes 
(table  1).  Such  a  rating  sheet  may  be  help- 
ful in  evaluating  either  a  new  or  an  ex- 
perienced salesman.  It  should  help  both 
the  supervisor  and  the  routeman  to  see 
where  performance  of  the  latter  is  weak. 
Such  knowledge  is  basic  for  planned  im- 
provement. The  "point  schedule"  in  table  1 
is  not  based  on  actual  experiences  of  any 
cooperative.  Some  modifications  in  alloca- 
tion of  points  between  subject  classifications 
may  be  desirable.  No  matter  how  points  are 
allocated,  however,  only  a  perfect  salesman 
could  receive   100  points.  When  perfected  to 
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TABLE  1 — Rating  Sheet  for  Route  Salesmen 


Point      Points 
schedule    alloted 


Knowledge  of  the  Cooperative  

(History,  organization,  place  in  the  market, 
operating  policies,  cooperative  features) 

Poor 2_ 

Limited  to  basic  facts A_ 

Fairly  comprehensive 6_ 

Comprehensive 8_ 

Comprehensive  knowledge,  plus  understanding 

of  developments  and  conditions 10 

Knowledge  of  Products  Handled 

(Nutritional  qualities,  physical  character- 
istics, production  and  processing  methods 
affecting  form  of  product,  packaging,  poten- 
tial uses  by  customers) 

Poor 5_ 

Limited  to  basic  facts 10 

Fairly  comprehensive 15 

Comprehensive 20 

Comprehensive  knowledge,  plus  understanding 

of  importance  of  related  factors 25 

Knowledge  of  Customers 

(Their  desires,  references,  problems,  food 

consumption  habits  and  needs) 

Poor 2_ 

Limited  to  basic  facts 4_ 

Fairly  comprehensive 6_ 

Comprehensive 8_ 

Comprehensive  knowledge,  plus  understanding  of 

effects  of  psychological  and  other  factors 10 

Knowledge  of  Competition 

(Kinds  and  sizes  of  organizations,  products 
handled,  marketing  practices) 

Poor 2_ 

Limited  to  basic  facts 4- 

Fairly  comprehensive 6_ 

Comprehensive 8_ 

Comprehensive  knowledge,  plus  understanding  of 
reasons  for  differences  between  the  coopera- 
tive and  its  competitors 10 

Knowledge  of  Salesmanship 

(Physical  appearance,  ability  to  express  ideas, 
effectiveness  in  influencing  individuals  and  groups) 

Poor 6 

Limited  to  basic  facts 12 

Fairly  comprehensive 18 

Comprehensive 24- 

Comprehensive  knowledge,  plus  understanding  of 
reasons  why  certain  sales  approaches  are  more 

effective  than  others. . .                    30 
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TABLE  1— Rating  Sheet  for  Route  Salesmen—Continued 


Point 
schedule 


Points 
alloted 


Knowledge  of  Market  Conditions  and  Practices 

(How  milk  is  produced,  processed,  priced,  and 
distributed;  why  conditions  vary  between  seasons 
and  between  markets;  what  the  costs  of  marketing 
milk  are) 

Poor 

Limited  to  basic  facts 

Fairly  comprehensive 

Comprehensive 

Comprehensive  knowledge,  plus  understanding  of 
why  the  conditions  and  practices  exist 


12 


15 


Total. 


meet  local  operating  conditions,  this  rating 
sheet  will  be  a  management  tool  that  can 
be  used  successfully  in  increasing  sales 
efficiency. 

Some  large  industrial  organizations  use 
"attitude  surveys"  to  evaluate  training 
programs.  A  few  of  the  larger  milk  dis- 
tributing cooperatives  might  find  it  benefi- 
cial to  discover  what  routemen  think  of 
their  jobs,  supervisors,  and  information 
and  assistance  given  to  them  by  manage- 
ment at  all  levels. 

A  good  training  program  can  provide 
routemen  who  know  the  physical  require- 
ments of  their  jobs  and  are  inspired  to  do 
those  jobs  well.  Such  training  results  in 
more  effective  and  more  regular  sales 
efforts  by  routemen,  fewer  mistakes  in 
service,  lower  supervisory  costs,  and  more 
total  sales  for  the  cooperative. 

Providing  Incentives  to  Routemen 

There  are  many  incentives  that  stimulate 
an  individual  to  work  hard  and  efficiently. 
Some  of  these  relate  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  his  total  wages.  The  forms  of 
direct  payment  of  wages  are  salary,  com- 
missions, contest  prizes,  bonuses,  and 
share-savings  plans.  Forms  of  indirect 
payment  are  pensions,  insurance  plans, 
uniforms,  and  accident  and  sickness  bene- 
fits. 

Among  the  most  important  incentives  for 
good  work  are  those  which  do  not  involve 
money.  Food,  shelter,  and  clothing  are 
essential  and  all  are  provided  by  money. 
But  each  worker's  desire  to  be  recognized 
as  an  individual  and  as  a  colleague  is  also 
essential,  and  this  need  is  not  met  by 
money.    Many    individuals    respond    to   en- 


couragement by  supervisors.  A  healthy, 
happy  worker,  assigned  to  a  task  he  can 
perform,  can  be  part  of  an  effective  team. 
A  thorough  discussion  of  nonmonetary  in- 
centives would  be  appropriate  in  a  study  of 
effective  management  or  employee  relations 
rather  than  in  a  discussion  of  selling.  They 
are  important,  however,  and  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

Most  dairy  cooperatives  pay  regular, 
predetermined  salaries  to  their  plant  and 
office  workers.  Routemen  usually  are  paid 
by  commissions,  in  part  at  least.  Since 
routemen  customarily  work  alone,  and  with 
little  direct  supervision,  pay  incentives 
are  especially  valuable  in  stimulating  hard 
work.  Routemen  comprise  most  of  the  sales 
staff  and  it  is  desirable  to  discuss  in  some 
detail  their  common  wage  standards. 

BY  REGULAR  WAGES 

Wage  rates  of  routemen  vary  considerably 
among  individuals  and  by  geographical  loca- 
tion, size  of  city,  kind  of  business,  andlocal 
bargaining  power.  They  are  highest  in  large 
northern  cities.  Regular  wages  consist  of 
salaries  plus  regular  commissions. 

Salaries  and  regular  commissions  paid 
routemen,  by  kind  of  route,  are  shown  in 
table  2  for  14  southern  milk  distributing 
cooperatives.  Some  routemen  were  paid  a 
fixed  salary,  without  commission.  Many 
were  paid  only  a  commission.  In  the  latter 
instance,  however,  a  minimum  wage  fre- 
quently was  guaranteed. 

Whether  a  route  is  classified  as  special- 
ized or  combined  depends  on  the  degree  to 
which  the  routeman  handles  only  one  type  of 
sale.  Not  all  routes  shown  in  table  2  to  be 
specialized    "wholesale"    or  "retail"  were 
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TABLE  2. — Salaries  and  regular  commissions  paid  routemen,  by  kind  of  route,  14  southern 

milk  distributing  cooperatives,  1953 


Associa- 

Kind of  route 

tion 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Combined 

1 

5  percent  on  collections 

6  percent  on  collections 

— 

2 

5  percent  on  collections 

6  percent  on  collections 

— 

3 

5  percent  on  collections 

6  percent  on  collections 

— 

4 

5  percent  on  collections 

— 

5  percent  on  wholesale 
collections;  7  percent 
on  retail  collections 

5 

5  percent  on  collections 

8  percent  on  collections 

— 

6 

5  percent  on  collections 

10  percent  on  collections 

-- 

7 

2-5  percent  on  gross 
sales,  depending  on  pro- 
portion of  wholesale  and 
retail  business 

8 

Straight  salary 
(unspecified) 

7  percent  on  collections; 

8  1/2  percent  if  all 
amounts  due  are  collected 

— 

9 

Straight  salary 
(unspecified) 

5  percent  on  wholesale 
collections;  9  percent 
on  retail  collections 
ordinarily  but  10  percent 
if  all  amounts  due  are 
collected 

10 

6  percent  on  collections 

8  percent  on  collections 

— 

11 

7  percent  on  collections 

9  percent  on  collections 

— 

12 

Some  drivers  on  straight 
salary  (unspecified); 
some  on  10  percent  of 
collections 

13 

6  percent  on  collections, 
plus  20  percent  of  in- 
crease in  sales 

9  percent  on  collections, 
plus  20  percent  of  in- 
crease in  sales 

— 

14 

$200  monthly  salary 
for  first  $4,000  in 
sales;  6  percent  on 
additional  sales 

$200  monthly  salary 
for  first  .$2,500  in 
sales;  10  percent  on 
additional  sales 

— 

Source:  Records  of  the  individual  cooperatives, 
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exclusively  one  or  the  other  .  Small  amounts 
of  wholesale  business  sometimes  were 
handled  on  retail  routes.  In  such  cases,  the 
routeman  usually  received  only  the  whole- 
sale commission  on  that  business. 

Basing  commissions  on  collections  rather 
than  total  sales  encourages  routemen  to 
collect  all  accounts  receivable. 

Two  of  the  14  associations  had  regular 
bonuses  or  additional  commissions  to  re- 
ward routemen  for  collecting  all  accounts 
payable.  Another  cooperative  had  a  regular 
bonus -type  commission  on  added  sales. 

A  few  cooperatives  have  annual  bonus 
plans.  Frequently,  such  a  plan  involves  a 
cash  award  just  prior  to  Christmas. 

Very  few  dairy  cooperatives  supplement 
routemen's  salaries  and  regular  commis- 
sions with  share -savings  plans.  In  such  a 
plan,  employees  share  with  producers  in 
distribution  of  the  net  margin  (if  any)  re- 
sulting from  operations.  Golden  Guernsey 
Dairy  Cooperative,  Milwaukee,  has  a  plan 
of  this  kind.  However,  many  cooperatives 
use  incentive  plans  based  on  the  belief  that 
increased  sales  bring  increased  operating 
savings .  By  providing  an  incentive  for  route- 
men  to  increase  sales,  a  cooperative  is,  in 
effect,  sharing  potential  savings  with  them. 

There  is  little  interest  among  cooperative 
managements  in  share- savings  plans  that 
are  comparable  to  conventional  profit-shar- 
ing plans.  There  appears  to  be  a  trend  toward 
the  latter  among  other  dairy  organizations. 
Competition  may  force  cooperatives  to 
appraise  carefully  the  benefits  and  limita- 
tions of  share- savings  plans. 

BY  SPECIAL  INCENTIVE  PLANS 

Milk  distributing  organizations  usually 
provide  special  incentives  to  routemen  to 
increase  sales  or  operating  efficiency.  Such 
incentives  may  be  similar  to  regular  com- 
missions but  are  related  to  special  sales 
campaigns  or  contests  of  less  than  a  year 
in  duration. 

Sales  contests,  with  merchandise  or  cash 
as  prizes,  can  stimulate  sales  efforts  by 
drivers.  Many  plans  have  been  used;  none 
are  "sure  fire"  easy  roads  to  sales  in- 
creases but  most  can  contribute  to  such 
increases.  A  few  organizations  have  con- 
tinuous merchandise  award  programs  based 
on  month -to -month  accomplishments,  but 
most  have  irregularly  scheduled  contests 
with  definite  starting  and  ending  dates. 

Sales  quotas  often  are  established  as 
bases  for  measuring  progress  in  sales  con- 
tests.   Dr.    Paul    H.    Nystrom    has    defined 


quotas  ("Marketing  Handbook,"  1948  edi- 
tion) as  follows:  "A  sales  quota  represents 
a  share  or  part  of  the  total  company  sales 
task  which  is  assigned  to  a  branch,  a  sales- 
man, a  dealer,  or  some  other  selling  unit." 

Contests  take  two  basic  forms.  In  one, 
the  routeman  competes  against  his  own 
record  of  past  performance,  and  his  award 
(bonus)  increases  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  by  which  he  surpasses  past  per- 
formance. In  the  other  form  of  contest,  the 
routeman  may  also  have  an  individual  quota 
to  measure  his  present  performance  against 
the  past,  but  awards  (prizes)  are  awarded  to 
routemen  whose  gains  are  greatest.  Thus 
in  the  first  instance  the  routeman  competes 
only  with  himself;  in  the  second,  he  com- 
petes with  other  routemen. 

Teams  of  routemen  sometimes  are 
created  to  intensify  competition.  The  teams 
should  be  balanced  as  equally  as  possible, 
in  terms  of  the  capabilities  of  the  in- 
dividuals and  the  opportunities  for  increas- 
ing sales  on  the  various  routes.  Each  team 
elects  a  captain  to  act  as  a  sales  stimula- 
tor and  to  report  accomplishments  or 
problems  to  a  route  foreman  or  other 
supervisor.  The  principal  advantages  of  the 
team  method  are  (1)  everyone  works  be- 
cause no  one  likes  to  hold  back  the  team, 
and  (2)  individual  routemen  encourage  and 
stimulate  each  other,  thus  reducing  the 
supervisor's  load. 

Large  cooperatives  such  as  the  Dairy- 
men's League  Cooperative  Association,  New 
York  City,  also  hold  contests  between 
routemen  serving  branch  plants. 

Sometimes  prizes  are  awarded  to  route- 
men  who  have  the  greatest  increases  in 
sales  in  terms  of  numbers  of  quarts,  units, 
or  points.  In  other  instances  —  or  even 
for  the  same  contest  period- -prizes  are 
awarded  to  routemen  whose  sales  show  the 
greatest  proportional  increases  in  volume. 
Either  or  both  may  be  followed  by  prizes 
for  the  largest  quantity  or  proportion  of 
new  business  kept  on  the  books  for  30  or 
60  days  after  the  close  of  the  contest 
period. 

For  some  contests  routemen  are  grouped 
in  accordance  with  their  volume  during  a 
base  period.  For  example,  in  a  buttermilk 
contest  routemen  might  be  grouped  accord- 
ing to  weekly  sales  of  less  than  15  quarts, 
15  to  19  quarts,  20  to  24  quarts,  and  25 
quarts  and  over  during  the  base  period. 
Prizes  of  varying  size  are  awarded  to  lead- 
ers in  the  several  groups,  with  the  highest 
prize  going  to  the  leader  in  the  25-quarts- 
or-more  group. 
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When  bonuses  or  prizes  are  awarded  for 
accomplishments  in  sales  campaigns  for 
selected  products--such  as  whole  milk, 
buttermilk,  or  whipping  cream- -the  gain  in 
sales  usually  is  measured  in  units  of 
product.  When  sale  of  more  than  one  product 
is  being  pushed,  a  point  system  may  be 
used  to  provide  a  common  denominator  for 
products  varying  in  size  of  unit  and  value 
and  margin  per  unit. 

The  "point"  system  of  measuring  sales 
has  many  variations  in  defining  points.  The 
following  schedule  is  representative: 

1 .  One  point  for  each  quart  of  milk, 
chocolate  drink,  or  buttermilk,  irre- 
spective of  type  or  size  of  package  or 
bulk  container,  (e.g.,  1  point  for  each 
4  half-pints,  and  4  points  for  each 
gallon  in  a  Norris  can). 

2.  Four  points  for  each  quart  of  heavy 
cream,  irrespective  of  type  or  size 
of  package  or  bulk  container. 

3.  Two  points  for  each  quart  of  light  or 
medium  cream,  irrespective  of  type 
or    size    of  package  or  bulk  container. 

4.  One  point  for  each  pound  of  cottage 
cheese,  irrespective  of  type  or  size 
of  package  or  bulk  container. 

5.  One  point  for  each  pound  of  butter. 
Another   point    system   is  as  follows:  For 

each  new  customer  taking  2  or  3  quarts  of 
milk  each  delivery--70  points;  for  each  new 
customer  taking  4  or  more  quarts  each 
delivery-- 140  points.  New  customers  have 
to  patronize  the  organization  for  at  least 
30  days  and  also  must  pay  their  bills  before 
they  can  be  counted.  Points  also  are  awarded 
for  increased  sales  to  regular  customers. 
For  each  increase  of  7  units  over  the 
previous  week- -70  points.  Thus  if  the  in- 
crease were  10  product  units,  70  points 
would  be  alloted.  If  it  were  15  units,  140 
points  would  be  alloted. 

Posters  and  displays  indicate  progress 
during  the  course  of  a  contest.  Thermom- 
eters, giant  milk  bottles,  race  tracks, 
football  fields,  baseball  score  boards,  air- 
plane race  courses,  line  or  bar  charts  of 
various  kinds,  ruled  blackboards  with 
squares  for  entering  actual  amounts, --all 
may  illustrate  the  relative  standing  of  each 
routeman  in  the  contest.  Frequently,  dif- 
ferent colors  or  symbols  show  the  rate  of 
progress  or  lack  of  progress. 

A  brief  review  of  a  number  of  specific 
plans  actually  used  by  milk  distributing 
organizations  will  help  in  visualizing  the 
great   variety  of  ideas  that  may  be  adopted. 

1  .  With  homogenized  milk  receiving  a 
1  -cent-per-quart  premium  over  regu- 


lar milk,  one  organization  has  pushed 
sales  of  the  wider  margin  product. 
For  each  additional  quart  of  homoge- 
nized milk  kept  on  the  books  after  20 
days,  the  routeman  receives  1  cent. 
Thus  he  is  encouraged  to  obtain  new 
business  and  to  persuade  current  cus- 
tomers to  shift  from  regular  to  ho- 
mogenized milk. 

2.  One  plan  involves  an  increase  in 
bonus  in  each  succeeding  month  of  a 
continuous  sales  drive.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  month,  each  routeman  re- 
ceives $1  for  each  additional  quart 
sold  on  the  basis  of  daily  average 
sales  for  that  month  and  the  previous 
month.  For  the  second  month,  the 
bonus  rate  becomes  $1.50,  and  for 
the  third  and  succeeding  months  it  is 
$2  a  quart.  As  long  as  sales  in  each 
month  show  an  increase  over  the 
previous  month,  the  $2  bonus  is  paid. 
If  in  any  month  sales  drop  below  the 
previous  month,  the  bonus  rate  the 
following  month  will  again  be  $  1  for 
each  additional  quart. 

3.  Routemen  employed  by  one  organiza- 
tion receive  1  cent  per  package  of 
cottage  cheese  for  all  sale  increases 
up  to  25  percent.  If  cheese  sales  in- 
crease more  than  25  percent,  they 
receive  2  cents  per  package.  In  addi- 
tion, the  three  routemen  with  greatest 
proportional  increases  receive  special 
awards  of  $20,   $10,  and  $5. 

4.  Another  plan  involves  comparing  the 
current  volume  of  sales  with  those  of 
a  year  earlier.  This  compensates  for 
seasonal  changes  in  demand  but  may 
require  adjustments  because  of 
changes  in  routes  or  personnel. 

5.  If  a  quota  system  is  used,  each  indi- 
vidual quota  should  be  set  at  a  level 
that  reasonably  may  be  attained  on  the 
route.  One  method  is  to  take  the  av- 
erage number  of  units  sold  the  previous 
month  on  each  route.  Another  method 
involves  determining  the  same  aver- 
age but  then  adding  10  to  20  units, 
depending  upon  general  sales  con- 
ditions. 

6.  Sometimes  special  product  sales  con- 
tests are  held  without  individual 
quotas.  For  example,  one  contest  is 
related  to  total  sales  of  eggs  during 
the  Easter  season.  Another  concerns 
eggnog  during  the  Christmas  sea- 
son. 

7.  Sometimes  a  list  is  made  of  the 
bonuses    or  prizes   (cash  or  merchan- 
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dise)  that  are  available  for  different 
levels  of  achievement.  The  greater 
the  routeman's  gain  in  sales,  the 
larger  are  the  cash  awards  or  the 
more  expensive  are  the  items  of  mer- 
chandise he  can  obtain.  If  the  sales 
campaign  runs  for  3  months,  routemen 
may  be  permitted  to  accumulate  points 
earned  (based  on  their  sales  increases) 
in  order  to  obtain  1  or  2  large  awards. 
Or  they  may  select  an  award  each  week 
they  earn  sufficient  points. 

8.  Sometimes     prizes     or     bonuses    are 
offered    to    wives     of    routemen.    If   a 
routeman  wins  an  award,  his  wife  re-  14. 
ceives    an    item    of   merchandise    that 

is  of  value  to  her.  A  letter  gives  her 
details  of  the  sales  campaign  and  the 
awards.  Later  she  is  kept  informed 
on  the  progress  of  the  campaign.  En- 
couragement at  home,  as  well  as  on 
the  job,  may  result  in  substantial  in- 
creases in  sales. 

9.  One  "unit"  plan  provides  400  units 
for  each  additional  quart  sold  (net)  in 
a  month,  based  on  daily  average  sales. 
Merchandise  prizes,  selected  from  a 
book,  are  valued  at  about  $2 for  every 
400  units. 

10.  A  3 -month   sales    drive  for  additional 
customers  is  conducted  by  one  organi-  15. 
zation.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  month, 

each  routeman  receives  a  bonus  of 
$2  for  each  additional  customer  ob- 
tained during  the  period  of  the  drive 
who  still  patronizes  the  organization. 
As  under  similar  plans,  the  number 
of  additional  customers  is  determined 
by  subtracting  the  number  of  old 
customers    lost    from   the   number    of  16. 

new  customers  gained. 

11.  A  monthly  schedule  of  bonuses  some- 
times is  offered  for  additional  volume. 
A  bonus  is  paid  for  each  quart  on 
order  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  in 
excess  of  the  number  listed  at  the  end 
of  the  previous  month.  For  up  to  14 
quarts,  the  bonus  is  $1  a  quart;  for  15 
to  19  quarts,  it  is  $1.50  each;  and  for 

20   quarts    or   more    the    rate   is    $2   a  17, 

quart. 

12.  One  point  system  establishes  weekly 
quotas  for  regular  or  homogenized 
milk  but  no  time  limits  for  special 
products  such  as  orange  drink  or 
cottage  cheese. 

13.  Another  plan  using  the  point  system 
involves  determining  average  weekly 
sales  during  a  4-week  period  for  each 
routeman.    This    is    his    base  quantity. 


During  the  special  sales  period,  an 
increase  of  1  to  3  points  over  base 
earns  $1  a  point.  For  4  to  5  points, 
the  rate  is  $1.50;  for  6  points  or  more 
the  routeman  earns   $2  a  point. 

A  variation  of  this  plan  provides 
for  computing  the  base  in  the  same 
manner  but  changes  the  method  of 
calculating  the  net  gain  or  loss  in 
sales.  Sales  for  a  6-week  promotion 
period  are  averaged  and  the  average 
then  is  compared  to  the  base  quantity . 
Sometimes  a  gain  has  to  be  held  for 
4  weeks  before  it  can  be  counted. 
In  order  to  develop  new  routes,  and  to 
solicit  new  business  on  established 
routes,  one  organization  has  a  special 
incentive  plan.  When  a  route  becomes 
so  large  that  it  is  difficult  to  service 
properly,  some  customers  are  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  route.  Each  routeman 
is  paid  in  accordance  with  sales  points 
based  on  volume.  To  compensate  for 
the  loss  in  volume  due  to  transfer  of 
customers,  the  routeman  receives 
payment  for  them  for  the  first  2 
months  after  the  transfer.  This  means 
the  routeman  has  extra  time  for  sales 
efforts,  and  time  to  rebuild  his  route 
to  near  the  former  volume. 
One  special  incentive  plan  is  based 
entirely  on  collections.  The  amount 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  a  given  month 
becomes  the  base.  If  this  is  decreased 
the  following  month,  the  routeman  is 
paid  1^  percent  of  the  total  amount 
collected.  This  happens  each  month  the 
amount  outstanding  is  decreased,  un- 
less sales  have  also  decreased. 
Sometimes  a  prize  is  offered  to  every 
routeman  who  shows  a  gain  in  sales. 
The  largest  prizes  go  to  those  who 
made  the  greatest  gains,  but  every 
routeman  can  win  something.  Such 
consolation  prizes  are  especially  use- 
ful when  1  or  2  routemen  win  contests 
quite  regularly.  However,  they  should 
not  become  so  large  that  much  of  the 
incentive  to  win  is  eliminated. 
A  trip  with  expenses  paid- -whether 
for  a  weekend  at  a  far-off  sea  or 
mountain  resort,  or  for  a  day  at  a  big 
football  game  in  another  city- -has  a 
lot  of  appeal  as  a  prize.  A  weekend  at 
a  cabin  in  a  State  park  also  provides 
plenty  of  material  for  prize  promotion. 
Photographs,  movies,  travel  folders, 
and  news  items  can  whet  interest. 
Favorable  publicity  for  the  contest 
may  be  obtained  from  newspapers. 
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18.  Another  idea  is  to  give  routemen imi- 
tation money  for  sales  accomplish- 
ments. This  may  be  used  to  "buy" 
merchandise  prizes  at  quoted  prices, 
or  may  be  used  at  an  auction  of  mer- 
chandise. One  variation  is  to  let  the 
salesmen  place  "bets"  among  them- 
selves, with  winners  taking  the  imita- 
tion money  in  payment  and  later  using 
it  to  "purchase"  merchandise. 

19.  A  plan  to  obtain  new  business  offers 
routemen  $4  for  each  new  customer. 
However,  this  can  be  collected  only  if 
the  customer  accepts  at  least  12  de- 
liveries during  the  month,  bottle  losses 
do  not  exceed  3  percent  of  the  average 
daily  load,  and  outstanding  bills  do  not 
exceed  3j  days'  sales.  Thus  this  plan 
encourages  efficiency  and  collections, 
as  well  as  new  business. 

20.  An  eastern  organization  pays  route - 
men  for  merely  contacting  prospective 
customers.  The  routeman  receives 
$5  for  each  month  in  which  he  contacts 
from  30  to  50  prospects,  and  $10  for 
50  or  more  prospects,  whether  or  not 
they  become  customers.  A  report  is 
made  on  each  contact,  and  this  is 
checked  by  telephone  by  office  per- 
sonnel. The  routeman  also  receives 
$1  for  each  quart  of  new  business  on 
the  books  after  30  days. 

21.  One  idea  is  to  place  routemen's  pros- 
pect cards  in  a  large  container  and 
then  hold  a  weekly  drawing  for  a 
prize. 

A  variation  of  this  plan  is  to  spin  a 
wheel  of  fortune.  The  first  spin  points 
out  the  number  of  the  lucky  routeman, 
and  the  second  that  of  a  prospect.  If 
the  prospect  has  become  a  customer, 
the  routeman  wins  $25.  If  there  are 
no  winners  after  five  spins,  the  prize 
is  added  to  that  for  the  following  week. 

22.  A  western  organization  has  a  "5-2-50 
club"  to  provide  sales  stimulus.  To  be 
eligible  to  join,  the  routeman  must  in- 
crease his  sales  over  the  previous 
months  by  5  units.  He  must  keep  the 
monthly  increase  at  2  units  or  more 
to  remain  a  member .  All  members  are 
eligible  to  win  $50  in  cash  from  a 
monthly  drawing. 

A  similar  idea  is  to  give  a  routeman 
a  chance  at  a  punch  board  for  each 
new  customer  obtained.  Cash  prizes 
of  from  25  cents  to  $5.00  are  awarded 
to  winners . 

Many  organizations  do  not  use  ideas 
based   on  chance.  Their  managements 


feel    that    other    incentive    plans     are 
preferable. 

While  most  special  incentive  plans  are 
directed  toward  increased  sales  on  home 
delivery  routes,  comparable  methods  are 
used  to  stimulate  wholesale  sales.  For 
example,  points  can  be  given  for  new  cus- 
tomers or  increases  in  sales  to  regular 
customers. 

Several  organizations  have  offered  simi- 
lar incentive  plans  to  all  employees,  not 
just  routemen.  This  has  encouraged  plant 
and  office  workers  to  obtain  new  customers  . 
An  additional  award  of  $25  is  made  to  the 
routeman  who  obtains  the  greatest  number 
of  new  customers,  and  a  similar  award  to 
the  plant  or  office  employee  who,  among 
persons  in  those  classifications,  obtains  the 
greatest  number  of  new  customers. 

A  few  conclusions  may  be  drawn  relative 
to  operation  of  these  and  other  plans. 

First,  careful  planning  of  special  sales 
campaigns  is  essential.  The  purpose  and 
procedures  must  be  outlined  carefully  and 
thorough  preparations  made.  A  substantial 
part  of  the  budget  for  the  campaign  should 
be  alloted  to  promoting  it  among  routemen. 
Information  on  progress  should  be  presented 
to  routemen  regularly  in  an  interesting  and 
dramatic  manner.  Careful  thought  should  be 
given  to  followup.  If  a  sales  slump  follows 
each  sales  campaign,  the  special  incentives 
paid  routemen- -and  all  other  expenses- -do 
not  represent  sound  investments. 

Second,  short  campaigns,  not  exceeding 
2  months  in  duration- -and  preferably  even 
shorter--have  advantages  over  longer  sales 
drives.  They  can  be  keyed  into  opportunities 
for  seasonal  promotion,  are  not  long  enough 
to  become  monotonous,  can  provide  more 
(though  smaller)  prizes  for  a  given  amount 
of  money,  and  add  variety  to  routemen's 
work  programs. 

Third,  it  seems  logical  to  base  special 
sales  incentives  on  changes  in  total  volume 
of  sales  rather  than  on  new  business  alone. 
Perhaps  managers  want  routemen  to  con- 
centrate on  new  prospects  because  the 
quantity  of  milk  a  new  customer  will  order 
is  apt  to  be  greater  than  the  increase  that 
may  be  obtained  from  a  regular  customer. 
However,  this  is  offset,  in  part  at  least,  by 
the  fact  that  a  new  customer  means  a  new 
stop.  An  increase  in  sales  to  a  regular 
customer  results  in  little  or  no  additional 
delivery  expense. 

Fourth,  perhaps  more  consideration 
should  be  given  to  establishing  sales  quotas 
in  terms  of  desired  goals.  In  many  special 
incentive  plans  compensation  is  provided  for 
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an  increase  over  a  former  volume  of  sales 
but  no  amount  is  set  as  the  objective  or 
goal  which  the  routeman  can  seek  to  ac- 
complish. Such  a  quota  system  is  used 
frequently  in  many  other  businesses.  It  re- 
quires rather  complete  information  on  fac- 
tors affecting  potential  sales  on  each  route. 
Milk  distributing  cooperatives  may  find 
use  for  it,  at  least  occasionally. 

Fifth,  merchandise  awards  (bonuses  or 
prizes)  have  several  advantages  over  cash 
awards.  They  are  tangible,  lasting  evidences 
of  accomplishment;  they  can  often  be  pur- 
chased at  less  than  retail  price  and  thus 
"stretch"  the  amount  of  award  money;  and 
they  can  be  used  effectively  in  soliciting 
family  support  for  increased  effort  by  the 
routeman.  The  principal  advantage  of  a  cash 
award  is  that  the  winner  has  the  option  to 
spend   or  save  the  money  in  any  way  he  de- 


sires. If  he  already  has  a  satisfactory  pen 
or  television  set,  he  is  apt  to  be  more  in- 
terested in  cash  than  another  pen  or  tele- 
vision set.  It  probably  is  desirable  to  use 
merchandise  awards  most  of  the  time 
but  to  shift  to  cash  awards  rather  fre- 
quently. 

Sixth,  in  determining  quotas  or  bases, 
comparison  of  routemen's  sales  on  a  weekly 
total  or  daily  average  basis  is  more  realis- 
tic than  a  comparison  involving  monthly 
figures.  Since  months  vary  in  length,  com- 
parisons based  on  monthly  data  can  give 
distorted  pictures. 

Seventh,  when  routes  are  split,  a  special 
incentive  or  compensation  plan  is  needed  to 
stimulate  route  building. 

A  well  balanced  schedule  of  special  in- 
centives is  an  essential  part  of  the  wage 
system  for  routemen. 


BUILDING  GOOD  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Public  relations  includes  all  the  contacts 
of  a  business  organization  with  the  public 
generally, --with  all  of  the  individuals  in  a 
community  rather  than  certain  groups.  Good 
public  relations  is  the  foundation  on  which 
an  effective  selling  program  is  based. 

Public  relations  is  a  two-way  street.  It 
is  the  contacts  between  the  people  in  each 
organization  and  other  persons.  Above  all, 
it  consists  of  the  attitudes  these  people 
have  toward  each  other.  If  a  cooperative  has 
good  public  relations,  the  attitudes  of  all 
concerned  with  it- -members,  employees, 
customers,  and  others  in  the  community-- 
are  friendly. 

Many  cooperatives  have  recognized  the 
need  for  developing  and  maintaining  good 
public  relations.  The  general  manager 
builds  goodwill  through  sharing  in  com- 
munity affairs  but  the  job  of  achieving  good 
public  relations  is  not  his  alone.  All  em- 
ployees and  all  members  share  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  opportunity.  And  it  is  a  day- 
to-day  and  every-day  job--there  is  no 
every-other-day  delivery  in  public  rela- 
tions. 

The  fluid  milk  industry  has  its  problems 
in  public  relations  magnified  by  the  intimate 
relationship  between  it  and  the  public .  Many 
customers  are  served  by  dairy  employees 
on  an  individual  basis  at  their  homes.  But 
many  ideas  have  been  used  to  help  achieve 
good  public  relations. 

Participating  in  community  activities 
helps  identify  milk  distributing  cooperatives 
as  integral  parts  of  the  urban  and  rural 
communities   they    serve.  Helping  publicize 


street  and  highway  safety  campaigns,  and 
various  health  and  welfare  fund  raising 
programs,  enables  members  and  employees 
to  help  themselves  while  their  business 
attracts  attention  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

Essay  contests  for  school  children  on 
subjects  such  as  "How  To  Be  Careful 
During  Summer  Vacation"  can  be  news- 
worthy. 

Civic  clubs,  professional  groups,  women's 
clubs,  parent-teacher  associations,  Girl 
Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  libraries,  and  other 
organizations  and  institutions  need  educa- 
tional material  and  information.  Talks  at 
meetings  and  printed  literature  for  distri- 
bution can  meet  this  need. 

Large  milk  distributing  cooperatives 
using  paper  cartons  may  find  it  worthwhile 
to  have  one  panel  on  their  most  popular 
carton  devoted  to  a  different  subject  of 
community  interest  each  month.  The  local 
football  or  baseball  team's  home  schedule, 
messages  about  attending  church  regularly 
or  observing  the  current  safety  drive  are 
suitable  subjects. 

An  attractive,  comfortable  hostess  room 
--such  as  those  provided  by  Wells  Dairies 
Cooperatives,  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  Guilford 
Dairy  Cooperative  Association,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C, --offers  housewives  and  others 
an  opportunity  to  meet  in  congenial  sur- 
roundings and  to  become  more  familiar  with 
milk  plant  operations. 

Carefully  conducted  tours  through  dairy 
plants  are  of  interest  and  value  to  school 
children,    teachers,  housewives  and  others. 
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Visitors  to  the  plant  of  Lehigh  Valley  Cooperative,  Allentown,  Pa.,  enjoy  this  attractive,  air-conditioned  reception  room. 


They  also  help  the  plant  force  keep  on  its 
toes  with  respect  to  maintaining  good 
"housekeeping"  practices. 

An  essay  contest  about  their  trip  through 
the  plant  may  stimulate  children's  interest 
in  the  business  and  help  give  them  an  ap- 
preciation of  its  contributions  to  the  public 
welfare. 

Lehigh  Valley  Cooperative  Farmers, 
Allentown,  Pa.,  not  only  provides  a  pleasant 
reception  room  for  guests  but  also  has  a 
large  auditorium  that  holds  1,000  persons. 
More  than  30,000  people  annually  use  the 
auditorium  to  attend  meetings  of  various 
organizations . 

The  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, New  York  City,  invites  dealers 
to  whom  it  supplies  milk  to  attend  its  an- 
nual membership  meeting  and  a  special 
"dealer's  dinner"  afterward.  These  give 
each  dealer  a  splendid  chance  to  see  how 
a  cooperative  works,  and  to  meet  with  his 
supplier  and  competitors  in  a  friendly  at- 
mosphere. 

Many  associations  help  newspaper  edi- 
tors, columnists,  and  reporters  obtain  cur- 


rent facts  on  milk  production  and  marketing 
conditions.  They  supply  similar  informa- 
tion to  radio  commentators  concerned  with 
agricultural  problems  or  consumers'  food 
purchases.  If  a  cooperative  supplies  re- 
porters and  news  analysts  with  accurate, 
timely,  and  reasonably  complete  informa- 
tion, it  can  anticipate  fair  discussions  of 
its  problems. 

Newsworthy  items  include  mention  of 
new  equipment,  new  products  or  packages, 
new  employees,  retiring  employees,  awards 
to  employees,  activities  of  employee  groups, 
social  affairs,  membership  meetings,  new 
officers,  and  members'  production  and 
quality  achievements.  Even  bad  news,  such 
as  an  accident  or  fire,  is  newsworthy  and 
should  not  be  suppressed.  In  order  to  avoid 
duplication  of  information,  to  operate  effi- 
ciently, and  to  designate  responsibility,  one 
person  should  be  the  clearing  agent  for  all 
information  released  to  newsmen. 

Several  years  ago  United  Farmers  of 
New  England,  Boston,  Mass.,  issued  a  re- 
port, "United  Farmers  Go  To  Market.*'  It 
discussed   milk   production  and  pricing,  the 
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local  Federal  order,  organization  of  the 
cooperative,  facilities,  records,  customers, 
and  products  sold.  It  served  as  a  public 
relations  handbook  on  the  marketing  pro- 
gram and  services  of  the  cooperative. 

Golden  Guernsey  Dairy  Cooperative,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  distributes  its  annual  report 
widely.  Included  is  information  on  last 
year's  operations,  distribution  of  the  av- 
erage sales  dollar,  and  other  subjects  of 
interest.  On  the  rear  cover  is  a  coupon 
that  may  be  clipped.  A  carton  of  cottage 
cheese  will  be  given  to  the  customer  if  he 
or  she  will  submit  written  comments  on 
the  business. 

Dairy  companies  in  a  number  of  states 
have  paid  their  employees  at  certain  times 
in  silver  dollars  or  with  two-dollar  bills. 
In  areas  where  such  forms  of  money  are 
not  common,  this  payroll  money  attracts 
attention  to  the  dairy  industry  as  it  circu- 
lates in  the  community.  Newspaper  stories 
or  advertisements  disclose  the  source  of 
the  unusual  money.  The  effect  is  to  em- 
phasize to  all  segments  of  each  community 
how  important  to  them  the  local  dairy 
enterprise  is. 

Sometimes  a  dairy  organization  can  co- 
operate with  a  local  group  by  providing 
space  for  exhibits  in  its  offices  or  stores. 
For  example,  a  display  of  the  art  work  of 
members  of  a  club  can  earn  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  members.  Visitors  to  the  display 
room  also  may  have  increased  interest  in 
the  dairy  business. 

One  idea  is  to  lend  playing  cards- -bearing 
the  name  of  the  dairy- -to  various  social 
organizations.  The  cards  can  be  used  many 
times  and  build  goodwill  at  low  cost.  Score 
cards  also  may  be  supplied  without  charge. 

Arranging  for  special  meetings --usually 
lunches  or  dinners--with  various  civic 
organizations  can  provide  opportunities  for 
farmers  and  city  businessmen  to  get  to- 
gether. A  better  understanding  of  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  problems  of  dairy 
farmers  can  result. 

Enabling  children  to  visit  dairy  farms- - 
particularly  those  who  seldom  get  into 
rural  areas--can  help  build  public  goodwill 
for  the  business.  It  also  gives  pleasure  to 
the  children  and  to  those  who  help  them. 

The  so-called  "little  things"  are  im- 
portant: Courtesy  in  communication- - 
whether  by  telephone,  mail,  or  face-to-face 
conversation;  courtesy  in  driving;  neat  ap- 
pearing trucks  and  routemen;  correct  spell- 
ing of  customers'  names;  and  many  similar 
details  are  the  life-blood  of  public  relations. 

A  sensitive  area  in  public  relations --and 


one  that  affects  sale  of  milk  and  its  prod- 
ucts—arises from  the  rather  common  be- 
lief that  the  fluid  milk  industry  has  resisted 
changes  that  would  benefit  consumers  by 
lowering  retail  prices.  There  are  two  sides 
to  this  story,  of  course. 

F.  A.  Pearson,  W.  I.  Myers,  and  E.  E. 
Vial  stated  (March  1955  issue  of  Cornell 
University's  "Farm  Economics'.'): 

"Never  before  in  recorded  history 
have  there  been  such  spectacular  simul- 
taneous declines  in  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  fresh  milk  for 
fluid  consumption  due  to  increasing  effi- 
ciencies and/ or  declining  services  as 
occurred  from  pre-Pearl  Harbor  to  the 
early  fifties.  These  changes  have  been 
obscured  by  inflation." 

The  fluid  milk  industry  has  a  story  to 
tell  with  respect  to  marketing  costs  and 
resale  prices.  Milk  is  truly  a  "good  buy" 
for  consumers. 

Furthermore,  segments  of  all  industries 
resist  change.  But  cooperatives  should  be 
leaders  in  the  dairy  industry  in  demonstrat- 
ing a  desire  to  increase  marketing  efficiency 
and  to  improve  service  to  consumers. 

A  cooperative  consists  of  a  group  of 
farmers  seeking  to  better  their  standards 
of  living  through  joint,  self-help  activities. 
Managements  and  members  must  consider 
the  long-term  benefits  to  farmers  even  when 
there  are  short-term  adverse  effects  on 
their  cooperative  as  a  business  institution. 
In  the  long  run,  what  is  good  for  the 
farmer-members  is  good  for  the  coopera- 
tive. The  latter  is  simply  the  off-the-farm 
marketing  tool  of  dairymen. 

This  means,  then,  that  cooperatives 
should  not  resist  something  simply  because 
it  is  new.  If  a  new  package--such  as  a  gal- 
lon container--is  economically  desirable, 
it  should  be  adopted.  If  a  new  product- -such 
as  concentrated  fresh-frozen  whole  milk- 
is  practical,  it  should  be  made  available  to 
consumers. 

Change  does  not  necessarily  mean  im- 
provement, however.  Conclusions  on  new 
practices  or  products  should  not  be  formed 
until  facts  have  been  assembled  and  ana- 
lyzed. Marketing  research  often  can  provide 
those  facts  .  By  seeking  and  acting  upon  them, 
cooperatives  can  help  convince  consumers 
in  the  future  that  the  fluid  milk  industry  is 
operating  in  the  public  interest. 

A  program  to  achieve  good  public  rela- 
tions is  not  a  "frill"  of  a  high  income 
period,  or  of  a  gigantic  corporation.  It  is  a 
serious  affair  for  every  kind  and  size  of 
business.     The    entire     economy --including 
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the  milk  industry- -is  becoming  ever  more 
complicated.  People  need  more  attention  and 
more  explanation  in  order  that  they  may 
have  understanding.  Consistently  friendly 
and  courteous  attitudes  on  the  part  of  all 
persons  identified  with  a  cooperative  can 
contribute  to  such  understanding  by  the 
general  public.  Sound  and  thorough  educa- 
tion of  employees  on  the  importance  of  public 
relations  probably  is  the  best  assurance  of 
good  public  relations. 


Milk  is  inexpensive  but  it  is  a  high  quality 
flavorful,  nutritious  food.  It  is  an  essential 
food  with  which  almost  every  person  in  the 
nation  is  concerned  to  some  degree.  There- 
fore, each  milk  marketing  cooperative  has 
public  relations.  It  is  up  to  management- - 
directors  and  key  administrative  employees 
--to  keep  the  co-op's  public  relations  fav- 
orable. A  good  public  relations  program 
results  in  more  sales  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 
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